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To the PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 
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Please send copies of Bibliography of 
Mental Tests at $3.00 per copy plus postage. 


Name 


Address 


NOTE—This bibliography has been compiled 
over a period of years by Dr. Gertrude H. Hil- 
dreth of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and submitted to THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION for pub- 
lication. We believe it a reference book of 
immediate and lasting value to psychologists, 
educators, personnel managers, vocational coun- 
selors, librarians, etc. Price $3.00 per copy. 
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WHAT HAS THE FUTURE FOR BOOKS AND 
LIBRARIES?! 


By H. M. LYDENBERG 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Juty, 1893, just forty years ago, and 
the American Library Association in its 
sixteenth session in this city of Chicago, 
the meeting then as now part of an inter- 
national congress of librarians. A year 
much like the four we have just lived 
through—financial crises in this country, 
Italy, India and Australia, staggering and 
rocking industrial and economie life; fail- 
ures and receiverships for banks and rail- 
roads so common as to excite little more 
than passing comment; unemployment a 
vital and pressing problem. 

Librarians were talking about the new 
building for the Chicago Publie Library, 
one cornerstone just laid in May, the other 
to be laid in November; about the final set- 
tlement of the litigation over the John 
Crerar will; about the bequest for the 
Rosenberg library in Galveston, about the 
Arizona museum and Arizona territorial 
library recently established, about the pur- 
chase of the Copinger collection of Bibles 
for the General Theological Seminary 
library in New York City. It was still an 
era of printed catalogues for such libraries 
as could afford them. The Rudolph in- 
dexer, some thought, was fated ultimately 
to take the place of printed catalogues 

1From the address of the president of the 
American Library Association, Chicago, October 
18, 1933. 


and ecard catalogues. The Cutter expan- 
sive classification and the Dewey decimal 
system had gradually worn down their 
other competitors and were now settling 
into the final rounds of their duel. 

And here I should pause for some one 
to rise to remind me that when Dr. Dewey 
opened the sixteenth conference of the A. 
L. A. forty years ago he announced he 
‘‘would make no formal report and would 
defer any extended remarks.’’ His worthy 
precedent has not been followed consis- 
tently since then, but I shall do my best 
this evening to keep close to his commend- 
able example. 

It is not unfitting, however, that on such 
an occasion as this we should reeall the 
earlier meeting in this city, that we should 
note how it, just forty years from us, stood 
then just forty years from the first general 
meeting of librarians in this country in 
New York City in 1853. 
unfitting that on such an occasion we should 
glance at the ground behind us, should 
study carefully the path before us that in- 


It certainly is not 


dicates in general but indefinite fashion 
some of the pleasant meadows we may hope 
to traverse soon and warns of those bogs 
and swamps, those perilous passes and dif- 
fieult crevasses, that cause some _ stout 
hearts to greet the future with apprehen 


sion. 
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As librarians our life is an integral part 
of the surrounding world. As librarians 
our life is completely separated from the 
surrounding world. Phrase it as you will: 
Each is true, neither is true—alone. When 
the storm broke four years ago this very 
month I am sure we all realized we were 
certain to be affected in some degree, but I 
doubt if many had any idea the flood would 
ravage our shores with the biting fierce- 
ness these years have shown, few thought 
the whirl and swirl of the market place 
would sweep into our reading rooms to fill 
them with unaccustomed readers and to 
drag from them some we had come to 
count as intimate partners of our daily life. 
It all gave us one more opportunity for 
fruitful study of the closeness of connection 
between our work and that of our neigh- 
bors and fellow citizens. But whether we 
are detached observers swung high aloft 
in the crow’s nest or are part of the crew 
laboring at the pumps and sweeps, none 
ean deny or doubt that the economic and 
industrial upheaval has had a lasting effect 
on our present and our future fortune. 

What kind of an effect has it had? 

Well, for one thing, it has shown us just 
what kind of part the library plays in this 
world. Some of us have had the instructive 
experience of standing before those in con- 
trol of the public purse and presenting our 
appeal for funds for the library, an experi- 
ence as chastening as instructive. We show 
by diagrams and tables, by word of mouth 
and written and printed support, how the 
use of the library has grown, how respon- 
sive it has been to these increased demands, 
how sympathetically and helpfully it has 
worked with its public, how it has sought 
to anticipate those needs. We build up 
what seems to us a convincing ease, its 
accuracy and strength demonstrated be- 


yond eavil or doubt. 
Yes, and we have seen that eloquent and 
moving plea met with devastating thunder 
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and conviction. ‘‘The library is a luxury, 
and in times like these luxuries must go 
first and must be cut deepest. Do you 
realize that so and so many thousand dol- 
lars of last year’s taxes are unpaid? Do 
you really want us to spend more money 
for books when so and so many families 
lack money to pay their water bills? Do 
you know how many empty coal bins are 
being filled by gifts from kindly neighbors? 
Do you really want us to take public money 
to buy more books for your readers while 
such distress but a few hundred yards 
from here ealls to high heaven for help? 
You'll be asking us to supply picture puz- 
zles next !’’ 

When we hear honest, public-spirited 
men, your friends and neighbors and mine, 
saying such things, what ean we reply? 

We insist that the library is no luxury, 
that it is an essential part of the life of 
every citizen and every community that 
rate the mind above the body. ‘‘Man shall 
not live by bread alone’’ is as true to-day 
as when the Teacher quoted it nineteen 
hundred years ago. 

Ah, yes, my friends, it is easy to say 
such things here before a friendly and un- 
derstanding audience. No matter whether 
it is easy or difficult to say them before a 
hostile audience, it is the duty of each of 
us who cares for more than the next fleet- 
ing moment to ask why it is that honest, 
intelligent men speak and feel this way 
about libraries. We certainly have failed 
to eonvince them that our work is as es- 
sential, as fundamental, as necessary, as 
worth while as we so fondly and honestly 
believe it to be. 

Would it be necessary if we had shown 
them as youths what books could do? If 
we had proven to them then that books can 
be free from the stigma of text-books and 
the hateful memories of instruments thrust 
upon them by school teachers? What have 
we done to show the youngster how to 
read? Given him story hours, I admit. 
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Yes, and provided carefully graded lists 
for this age and that. But if men with a 
semblance of education answer our pleas 
with such replies, tell me how to rate our 
efforts to demonstrate that books are vital 
and essential ? 

May our future efforts at demonstration 
be more potent and more successful than 
those we look back on in the immediate 
past. 

Il 


What are the achievements the associa- 
tion can set to its credit this year just pass- 
ing? What are the problems facing us? 

For one thing I rank high the efforts 
to keep the profession young. It is difficult 
to speak too strongly of the work of the 
committee on pensions and annuities. I 
am sure I voice the feeling of every mem- 
ber of the association and of every well- 
wisher of library work in this country when 
I congratulate the association on the re- 
sults of this work and thank the committee 
for its happy solution of the problem. 

Closely akin to this in spirit has been 
the way the new members, the younger 
folk, have been recognized the past few 
years. Every one of us wants to give 
this new blood a chance to strengthen and 
enliven our fellowship, to give these new 
brooms a chance to demonstrate that they 
can sweep effectively — whenever and 
wherever their elders have failed. 

We all rejoice that the first payment— 
one half of the total expected—has been 
made by the Carnegie Corporation on ac- 
count of the million increase in endowment 
secured as the result of the constant, per- 
sistent, unceasing labors of the special 
membership committee. But the income 
of this half million, say $20,000, will not 
set us free from thought and care. The 
year for the association began with a def- 
icit, and our activities have been hampered 
by the necessity of first making good on 
that deficit and second adjusting ourselves 
to decreased income. 
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A salary cut of 14 per cent. applied to 
the headquarters’ staff is the demonstration 
of our earnest determination to live within 
our income. The spirit with which this 
was met by the devoted band in the secre 
tary’s office redounds emphatically to their 
credit. Let me remind you also that the 
headquarters’ staff ranks among the first 
to join the annuity plan announced early 
this year. We all hope that in the not too 
distant future we may be able to change 


‘ 


the arrangement from the present ‘‘em- 
ployee pay-all’’ plan to a joint sharing 
of contributions by employer and employee. 

Something like three fifths of our in- 
come, 60 per cent. of our annual receipts, 
comes from membership dues, conference 
registration, sales of publications, the 
whole making a factor closely controlled by 
you, me, each of us. One new member 
brought in by each one now enrolled will 
double our income. Responsibility for the 
future progress of the work rests squarely 
on our own shoulders. 

I want to call attention to the part we 
have played in the movement for adult 
edueation. Steady, constant thought and 
effort prove that we unquestionably see an 
advance here as compared with our position 
a year ago. We have been more concerned 
with studies, experimentation, investiga- 
tion, thought, than with promulgation or 
propaganda. The next major step may 
perhaps be an examination of the library 
implications of the numerous adult eduea- 
tion experiments now under way. 

For library extension the year has been 
marked rather by emphasis on funda- 
mentals, on foundation work, than by 
startling expansion. Revision of public 
library standards by a special committee, 
beginning of the study of the publie ad- 
ministration aspects of public library 
service, a notable meeting at the University 
of North Carolina, continuation of the 
regional field work in the Southeast, a 
demonstration from the Knoxville library 
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covering ten counties in the Tennessee val- 
ley area, the survey of ‘‘Libraries in Can- 
ada,’’ and the grants to Canadian college 
libraries by the Carnegie Corporation 
parallel to those great helps made in this 
country a year or so ago, these stand out 
as some of the things to remember in this 
field. The most serious setback came in 
state library extension work, which suffered 
distressingly at the hands of state legis- 
latures. 

It is a satisfaction to recall that the 
Library of Congress has found itself able 
to take over the task of supplying D. C. 
numbers on its printed cards. Another ad- 
vance not spectacular, but none the less 
beneficial, has been the establishment of a 
scheme of cooperative cataloguing destined 
undoubtedly to decrease administrative 
costs for each of us and to increase the help 
we can give scholarship and research when 
they turn to us. 

There is less satisfaction in recalling that 
we still have vacant the post of assistant 
at headquarters charged with the super- 
vision of our work in the field of adult edu- 
cation, that the statistical service and the 
school library department and the college 
library advisory service are all likewise 
deferred. 


Ill 


So much for the immediate past. What 
about to-morrow, next year, the next dec- 
ade? 

Let me mention a few of the problems 
that face us. What part are we librarians 
to play in control of this new leisure volun- 
tarily sought or involuntarily thrust upon 
this new world? What are we to say to the 
next generation of librarians? What are 
we to do about new phases of book produc- 
tion? What do we know about the cost of 
storage of books, the cost of supplying 
books to readers? How are we to justify 
the cost of our work to the community that 
supports us? What are we doing to adapt 
our administrative problems to the new 
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conditions that face us? How shall the 
work of libraries (adult education, refer- 
ence, circulation) be revamped to meet the 
needs of the new social order and to fit the 
new philosophy of education with its re- 
newal of emphasis on independent study ? 

How soon shall we be able to tell the new 
generation of librarians just what qualifi- 
cation we feel the library schools should 
set before them as preliminary to their de- 
cision about joining our ranks? Have we 
in the past emphasized too much the ma- 
terial rewards when we set before us the 
task of recruiting for librarianship? Much 
of the success that crowns the next gener- 
ation will depend on the way we of to-day 
insure the ease of access of those fitted for 
our work, and help to other careers those 
who there will be happier and more success- 
ful. 

Mass production has swept into the world 
of books. The output of typewriter, ma- 
chine compositor, high-speed presses has 
increased prodigiously ; the reading publie 
is larger, though perhaps not proportion- 
ately increased ; the space for shelving and 
the capacity for digesting, absorbing, using 
this Gargantuan mass lag far behind. The 
same specialization that besets us in our 
industrial or professional life demands ob- 
servanece in the book life. Are economic 
and book world alike condemned to this 
welter of uncertainty until they develop 
and apply proper controls? If so, it cer- 
tainly behooves us as librarians to ponder 
our responsibility and our fate. 

I sometimes wonder if we to-day are wit- 
nessing a change in book-making as far- 
reaching and as portentous as that in Mainz 
when Johann Gutenberg produced a book 
mechanically, without the slightest use 
of the pen, as some of his followers de- 
scribed it. Certainly the mechanical pro- 
duction of books has far surpassed in speed 
and quantity any forecasts the previous 
generation would have dreamed of voicing 
in its most daring moods. And now when 
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the camera, the offset process, the rubber 
blanket, the film slide, the phonograph 
record—to say nothing about radio broad- 
easting, television, sound pictures—are so 
emphatically at our elbow, what can we as 
librarians do but ask earnestly where we 
may find the man with vision extensive 
enough and accurate enough to picture 
exactly whither we go and what we are to 
encounter? We certainly shall be unfaith- 
ful to our trust, unappreciative of our op- 
portunities if we fail to realize that a 
change is imminent, indeed is on us. 

Our scientific friends have come to feel 
recently that 
modern cities is dangerous, the polluted air 


storage of books in our 
of urban environment doing irreparable 
damage to paper and leather there sub- 
jected to its ravages, while the purer air 
of the country, less beridden with noxious 
cases, offered a more welcoming haven to 
paper and binding. Does this look towards 
the removal of the bulk of our books to 
storage warehouses far out in the country, 
with daily shipments to the reading rooms 
located in the midst of busy city life and 
strife ? 

For the study of these storage condi- 
tions we ought certainly to pause long 
enough here to pay tribute to the Carnegie 
Corporation, which made possible the long 
and thorough examination of methods of 
earing for books carried on for several 
years by the Bureau of Standards at Wash- 
ington for the National Researeh Council. 
To the Corporation, the Council, the 
Bureau should go onr thanks as librarians, 
and (within the family circle) let me ask if 
you feel it to the credit of this associa- 
tion of librarians that such an investigation 
should have been made on behalf of an- 
other organization than our own? 
a word of appreciation or approval from 
the American Library Association! 

Now and then we hear a protest against 


the size and growth and vastness of our 


modern museums, hospitals, other typical 


Never 
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institutions, suggesting that better results 
would follow if these huge plants were 
broken up into smaller ones, highly special- 
strategically convenient 


ized, located at 


points. To be sure, the voice of the market 
place is by no means unanimous, but the 
mere raising of the question is significant. 
I sometimes wonder if our library schools 
and centers of research and investigation 
might find it profitable to devote the time 
and effort of a competent student to de- 
termine when the weight of the library ad- 
ministrative machinery requires more 
energy than can be profitably devoted to 
such a purpose. 

I ean not solve these problems. But | 
do not fear to set them before you for con- 
sideration, thought and pondering. Every 
one of us will say without qualification 
that we want to simplify our life, to lessen 
the complications that beset us on every 
side, to define the fundamentals and _ to 
relegate the less important to the sidelines. 
No difficulty in stating the premises. But 
applieation of the general principles is 
not so simple when it comes to applying 


them to surrounding conditions. 


IV 
And now, friends, what is the substance 
of the whole matter? Which of these 


questions must be faced and answered to- 
day? Which in time will answer them- 
selves ? 

This is neither the time nor place to de- 
cide whether an era is past and we are en- 
tering on a new world, or whether there 
has been no essential change beyond a 
shrinking in paper values. <A change cer- 
tainly has come, a new vision has been seen. 
But interpret and explain it as you will, 
never do you find a prophet who dreams of 
a world without books, without contact with 
those records of what has been said and 
done and thought in the past, those inspira- 
tions and stimulations for new visions in 
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the future. It is a new world, with a new 
emphasis on the machine. But’'it is also 
an old world with the simple moral and 
spiritual values still the motivating forces 
behind the processes of reconstruction. It 
is certainly a better world in which to do 
library work. No need for us to seek a 
rating for our achievements, as compared 
with the physician struggling with physical 
ills, the lawyer righting social wrongs, the 
clergyman ealling to right living—we know 
how we help the community, we live daily 
with the inspiration of tendering satisfac- 
tion to the reader’s desire. We see over 
and over again what books can do for the 
material, physical, intellectual life of their 
readers. But, an integral and vital part of 
all that, far transcending any single ele- 
ment in its meaning and its result, is the 
conviction and assurance that the message 
of the book, the mission of those who spread 
that message abroad, is a lasting and pene- 
trating part of the spiritual life of the 
community. 

I do not mean to preach. I do mean to 
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remind us one and all of the privilege 
granted us by this opportunity of working 
with books. With no desire to lessen the 
importance of study of the technique of 
the use and care of books, I do want to urge 
the duty, privilege, responsibility, the last- 
ing reward connected with this interpreta- 
tion of the message, the value, the power, 
the essence of this world of books, this 
realm granted to us librarians for eulti- 
vation. We have little to do with the seed 
as it is sown. We have much to do with 
the fate of the plant as it struggles through 
the soil and rises toward harvest. The 
fruit itself and the service it renders others 
are affected in large measure by the spirit 
and the skill of the librarian who cares for 
it. Appreciation of that duty and that 
reward is safely left in your hands. 

Many of our questions undoubtedly will 
long remain unanswered. But there never 
has been nor ever will be any question 
that books and those that deal with books 
will constantly bear a larger part in this 
new world opening around us. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE SITUATION ON STUDENTS IN 
GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 

Aw Associated Press dispatch from Berlin, 
printed in The Christian Science Monitor, re- 
ports that owing to the fact that recent college 
graduates are finding professional positions 
with difficulty, the number of students ad- 
mitted to German universities next year will be 
sharply limited, with one woman scholar for 
every ten men students. 

A decree issued on December 28 by Dr. Wil- 
helm Frick, Minister of the Interior, will fix 
matrieculations at 15,000, the restriction being 
motivated “by the constantly growing difficulties 
graduates encounter in finding the professions 
overerowded when they leave school.” 

“Persistent and effective measures will be 
taken,” the order said, “to guide the surplus of 
would-be students into practical callings.” It 
pointed out that the numbers of “jobless per- 


sons with doctors’ degrees” has of late grown 
alarmingly. 

Matriculations of both sexes have doubled in 
recent years compared with pre-war figures; the 
number of women scholars alone has increased 
eightfold or ninefold. Last year 24,700 persons 
started their college work, of whom 4,400, or 
about 17 per cent., were women. 

Dr. Frick’s decree maintained that this hard- 
ship was only apparent because “it is obviously 
far better to restrict admissions than to leave 
young men and women stranded later with only 
the slenderest chance to obtain adequate employ- 
ment.” It will go into effect at the beginning 
of the spring term. In this connection a scheme 
which was announced five months ago for the 
elimination of mediocre students from institu- 
tions of higher learning was recalled. 

Aims of the new education are the ejection of 
mediocre characters from academic careers and 
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the strengthening of the will of highly gifted 
students. 

Another recent measure required Jewish stu- 
dents to obtain special permits to gain entrance 
to classes in German universities. Also playing 
a part in the National Socialist reorganization 
of the educational system is the doctrine of Hed- 
wig Foerster, head of the woman’s department 
in the Prussian Ministry of Education, that 
“learning is not for the German girl,” and that 
there should be “less learning and more body 
building.” 

Herr Bernhard Rust, Prussian Commissioner 
for Culture and Education, announced last sum- 
mer that all male university students must spend 


a year at compulsory labor. 


UNDER-NOURISHED CHILDREN IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

THE much-disecussed question of whether 
school children are actually under-nourished as 
a result of the depression has been answered in 
the affirmative for a group of more than five 
hundred children, typical of a relatively poor 
neighborhood in New York City. These children 
were especially examined by physicians in a 
study condueted by the Milbank Memorial 
Fund, in collaboration with the U. S. Publie 
Health Service and Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, 
commissioner of health of New York City. 

In families with a weekly income of less than 
$4.00 per person it was found that 41 per cent. 
of the children were suffering from malnutri- 
tion, according to Clyde V. Kiser, Ph.D., and 
Regine K. Stix, M.D., of the Milbank Fund 
staff, who wrote the report in the eurrent Quar- 
terly Bulletin of the fund. This rate, they say, 
is much higher than that found in families with 
weekly incomes of $6.00 or more per person and 
is above that ordinarily found in the general 
population. 

The effectiveness of “home relief” is shown, 
according to the survey, by a larger proportion 
of well-nourished children in families receiving 
it than in poverty-stricken families without this 
particular form of relief. 

The Milbank findings are based upon medical 
examinations of 514 school children from fami- 
lies ineluded in an extensive economie and health 
survey in New York City. The New York study 
is a part of a nation-wide survey of the health 
of the wage-earning population conducted by 
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the Milbank Fund and the U. 8. Publie Health 
Service. 

The nutritional phase of the survey in New 
York and elsewhere was undertaken partly in 
order to check the various reports of inereased 
malnutrition that have recently appeared. The 
examinations of children were made in aceord- 
ance with specifications of the Federal Public 
Health Service and were conducted by carefully 
selected physicians from the New York City 
Health Department, assisted by physicians and 
nurses from the Milbank Fund’s staff and teeh- 
niecians from the Publie Health Service. “The 
physician’s estimate of nutrition,” says the re- 
port, “made immediately after completion of 
the physical examinations, was based on an ap- 
praisal of the child’s general physical condition, 
with special emphasis on amount of subeutane 
ous fat present, texture of skin and hair, qual- 
ity of muscle tone.” The economie condition of 
the families from which the children were se- 
lected was not known to the examining staff, 
whieh graded the children upon clinical evi- 
denee. Moreover, the information as to family 
economie condition was obtained by a still dif- 
ferent set of investigators. 

The results of the study are summarized by 
Dr. Kiser and Dr. Stix as follows: 


Without attempting to discuss their implications 
at this time, the indications afforded by the ex 
aminations of 514 New York school children in a 
poor area in 1933 as related to family income and 
relief may be summarized briefly: 

1. Within this group of children there is a direct 
association between nutrition and income. Forty 
per cent. of children from the lowest income groups 
were rated ‘‘poor’’ or ‘‘very poor,’’ while only 
25 per cent. of the children from the higher income 
groups were so rated. 

2. A lowering of nutritional status appears to be 
associated with drop in family income in as short a 
time as a year. 

3. In the lowest income group, children from 
families receiving aid from the Home Relief Bu 
reau had somewhat higher nutrition ratings than 
those from families receiving other types of relief 
or having comparable incomes from sources other 
than relief. This is of especial interest in view 
of the fact that, although the per capita weekly 
income of families receiving home relief was lower 
than that in either of the other categories, the 
cash income given had to be spent for food. 

4. The proportion of children suffering from 


- ee Ee _— 
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yup ¢ xamined appears to be 


considerably larger mal- 


proportion of 


nourished children we should expect to find in a 


non-de pression era, While we have no records for 
other groups of children which are directly com 
par ib With our data, the differs nce in the 
prevalence of malnutrition among children of low 
income families as compared with that among 


children from the highest income families, in which 


has been relatively little change in income 


since 1929, is definitely shown for the group in 


cluded in this study. 


The Milbank Memorial 


arger part of its income in the 


Fund expends the 


field of publie 


health, and is now engaged in a number of 


provect 
I 


for the improvement of public health 


procedures. 


John A. Kingsbury is secretary of 
the fund, Edgar Sydenstricker is director of 
and the board of di- 
rectors of the fund is composed of Albert G. 
Milbank, Edward W. Sheldon, 
Thomas Cochran, Frank L. Polk, Linsly R. Wil- 


M.D., Roland S. Morris and Cornelius N. 


public health activities, 


f +) 


pre side nt; 


lye 
Hams, 


RESEARCH TO PROMOTE PROGRESS 
IN EDUCATION 


workers in edueation, repre- 
senting 124 colleges and universities throughout 
the United States, completed more than 3,000 
studies in one year, is brought out in the sixth 
annual survey of educational research conducted 
by the Office of Edueation. 

The Bibliography of Research Studies in Edu- 
cation, 1931-1932, prepared by the library divi- 
lists 3,121 

reportin 


fields of 


masters’ and doctors’ 
different 
bibliography is pub- 
1933, No. 6, and can be ob- 


sion, titles of 


theses ¢ investigations in 24 
edueation. The 
lished as Bulletin 


] 


tained from the Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington, D. C. 

“What invention is to industry research is to 
edueation,” said United States Commissioner of 
Education George F. Zook, in announeing pub- 
lication of the list of the latest investigations in 
edueation. “Progress in edueation is being built 
on the foundation of faets revealed by research 
studies of school problems. The abundance of 
educational research reported to the Office of 
Edueation reveals that educators are diligently 


promoting progress in education.” 


The majority of studies are master of arts 
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theses, numbering more than 2,000. Reported 


doctors’ dissertations number 357. Others are 
classified as “faculty research” studies. 

The field of special problems of the currieu- 
lum, dealing with reading, writing, science and 
other school subjects, is the most popular one for 
research. Vocational training, ineluding such 
related problems as agricultural education and 
School health 
and physical education attracted the attention 
166 


home economics, is next in order. 
of research workers as never before, with 
theses written in these fields during 1931-32. 

Many of these studies are available through 
inter-library loan or for consultation at the li- 
brary of the Office of Education, which has 768 
unpublished works on file. “Use of the thesis 
loan collection is growing rapidly,” aceording to 
Ruth A. Gray, author of the Research Bibliog- 
raphy. 

The Federal Office of Edueation publishes the 
series of Bibliography of Research Studies to 
stimulate research in education and to prevent 
duplication of effort in educational studies being 
made throughout the United States. 


PLATFORM OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS 

A PLATFORM was adopted at the recent annual 
the New York State Congress of 


Parents and Teachers which is in part as fol- 


meeting of 


lows: 


home is the most important in- 


life of the child, we believe in the 


the 


fluence in the 


Because 


need for understanding parents, who accept full 
responsibility to provide for each child such favor- 
able for the 
development of his mind, character and emotions 


conditions as are necessary normal 
from birth through adolescence. 

We stand for the ideals of the home as expressed 
in the Children’s Charter and we urge these rights 
for every child. 

That parents may appreciate and assume the 
responsibility of the home, we recognize the need 
of a wider interest in parent education. 

In order that the home may meet its responsi 
bility for parent understanding of and cooperation 
with the school, we recommend the study of the 
objectives, the curriculum, the administration and 
the financing of the public schools in New York 
State. 

We believe that the schools of New York State 
should provide an education for each child broad 
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bilities from kindergarten through 


eh to suit his educational needs and interests 
nough t 

hich develop to the full his abilities and possi 
high school. 


reaffirm our conviction that the State of New 
York should continue to grant full state aid to 
ion as provided in the state aid law, the 
se of which is destroyed by arbitrary limi- 


Because ‘‘Children are the Nation’s greatest 
sset,’’ we believe that every community should 
ully safeguard these assets by providing fo1 
ts children modern efficient health services, every 
sible safety precaution, educational facilities to 
every child, year round reert 
ial facilities under trained supervision, ade 
ite program of prevention and protection for de 


the needs of 


rent and dependent children and the enactment 
id enforcement of laws safeguarding education 


ind the welfare of our children. 


ADMISSION OF UNEMPLOYED STU- 
DENTS TO THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA 
A croup of students that may number as 
any as 800 at the University of Minnesota 
will be enabled to remain in college during the 


winter quarter as a result of steps now under 


Taking advantage of a great number of small 
economies throughout the institution during the 
fall quarter, the university has been employing 
300 students at various types of work since eol- 
ege opened in October. These men and women 
receive $50 for the quarter’s work. Ways are 
now being sought of continuing the arrange- 
for these students, and it is expected to 


ment if 


fo on. 

It is now expected that the Federal Reliet 
Administration will assign an additional 500 
students to the University of Minnesota at the 
opening of the winter quarter and finance them 
under its plan for sending 1,000 young people 
to colleges in Minnesota. These men and 
women will be divided among the various col- 
leges proportionately to their enrolment, and 
this will give slightly more than half of them to 
the university. 

Inasmuch as only unemployed persons ean be 
named in this group, students already holding 
university jobs will not be eligible. The fed- 


eral relief students will receive slightly higher 


pay than the others, but will have a monthly 
earning limit of $25. 
The second project, which is now being put 
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into effect in many states ol the union, has ¢ome 
about as a direct result of the project Lor edu 


cating the unemployed which Governor Floyd 
B. Olson promulgated with the assistance of 


President L. D. Coffman and other edueators 
in the state of Minnesota. It is expected to 
provide edueation for thousands this winter 
who otherwise would have had to remain out 
ot college. 

Young people whose parents are on the reliet 
rolls will be given first choice. The students 
will be selected by Dr. Harold F. Benjamin, 
professor of education in the university, who 


is in charge of the state project for edueation 


it the unemployed. 
CALIFORNIA STATE COUNCIL OF 
EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 
AND COORDINATION 
THE school code enacted by the 1933 Cali 
fornia Legislature provides for a State Couneil 
of Edueational Planning and Coordination, con 
sisting of the superintendent of publie instrue 
tion and the president of the University of Cal 
fornia as ex-officio members, and seven other 
members, each to serve for a one-year term, ap 
pointed jointly by the State Board of Education 
and the Board of Regents of the University of 
California upon the joint nomination of the two 
ex-officio members. Five of these seven must be 
lay persons. The nominations of the superin 
tendent of publie instruction and the president 
of the University of California were approved 
by their respective boards on November 24 and 
November 28. 
The membership of the couneil is as follows: 


Charles Albert Adams, attorney 
Francisco. 

Allen T. Archer, member of the 
of Edueation. 

Miss Annie Florence Brown, president ol 
Oakland Forum. 

Mrs. William B. Hayes, president of the C 


fornia Congress of Parents and Teach 


State Board 


Burlingame. 


H. Gurney Newlin, attorney at law, Los 
Angeles, 
Chester H, Rowell, member of the Board of 


fegents, University of California, and edito1 
of the San Francisco Chronicle. 

Will C. Wood, vice president of the 
America, Oakland. 


ET: 
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Vierling Kersey, superintendent of public in- 
struction, 
ftobert Gordon Sproul, president of the Uni- 


versity of California. 


The eode provide s: “The funetion of the State 
Council of Educational Planning and Coordina- 
tion is to study problems affecting the relation- 
ships between the schools of the publie school 
system and the University of California, and to 
make recommendations thereon jointly to the 
State Board of Edueation and the regents of 
the University of California through the super- 
intendent of public instruction and the president 


of the University of California.” 


COMMITTEE ON PENAL SCHOOLS IN 
NEW YORK STATE 

FORMATION of a commission for the study of 
the educational problems in penal institutions 
for the aid of youth was announced by Governor 
Lehman on December 26 and is reported in The 
New York Times. For more than a year the De- 
partment of Correction has been at work on a 
program of education for inmates of state insti- 
tutions. Gratifying progress has been made at 
the Elmira Reformatory, upon which institution 
efforts have been centered. It is expected that 
new ideas will be incorporated in the eurricula 
with those that have proved to be wise and prae- 
tieal. 

Governor Lehman reported that “the project 
has already excited the interest of correctional 


departments and educators from other states 
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and several states have sent representatives to 
Elmira to observe the work.” 

To extend the cooperation which the project 
already has received from experts in the field of 
education, the following committee has been 


named: 


Dr. Herbert B. Bruner, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Edmund de 8. Brunner, professor of educa 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Edward R. Cass, general secretary, American 
Prison Association. 

Dr. William E. Grady, associate superintendent 
of schools, New York City. 

Miss Julia K. Jaffray, secretary of the National 
Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor. 

Dr. Franklin J. Keller, direetor of the national! 
occupational conference. 

Dr. Daniel J. Kelly, superintendent of schools, 
Binghamton. 

Sam A, Lewisohn, formerly chairman of the com 
mission to investigate prison administration and 
construction. 

Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, assistant commissioner 
for elementary education, New York State Educa- 
tion Department. 

Dr. Goodwin Watson, associate professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Jesse F, Williams, professor of physical edu 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, assistant commissioner for 
vocation and extension education, New York State 


Education Department. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Epwarp L. THORNDIKE, professor of psy- 
chology and director of the division of psy- 
chology in the Institute of Edueational Re- 
search, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
was elected president of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science at the re- 
cent Boston meeting. Dr. Guy Thomas Buswell, 
professor of educational psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was elected chairman of the 
Section of Education, and Dr. John E. Ander- 
son, professor of psychology and director of the 
Institute of Child Welfare at the University of 
Minnesota, was elected chairman of the Section 


of Psychology. 


Dr. S. A. MircHet, professor of astronomy 


at the University of Virginia and director of the 
McCormick Observatory, was elected president 
of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors at the meeting held in Philadelphia last 
week. 

Porter H. ApAams, who became vice-president 
of Norwich University last June, has been ap- 
pointed president to succeed Colonel Charles A. 
Plumley, who has been nominated for election to 
Congress. Colonel Plumley has been president 
of the university since 1920. His resignation 
becomes effective in July. Mr. Adams has been 
actively interested in aviation since 1915, and 
is now chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Aeronautie Association and presi- 
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dent of the Boston Municipal Air Board. He 
is a commander in the United States Naval Re- 
serve Corps. 

Lorp Eustace Percy, formerly president of 
the British Board of Education, has been in- 
vited by the Governors of Armstrong College, 
Neweastle, to become president of the college 
in succession to the late Viscount Grey of 


Fall lon. 


Dr. Epwin A. Lex, professor of education and 
director of voeational education at the School of 
Edueation of the University of California, has 
heen elected superintendent of the San Fran- 
cisco schools. He succeeds Superintendent 
Joseph Marr Gwinn, who becomes technical ad- 


viser to the school administrators. 
ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT JOHN E. WADE 
vas recently reelected a member of the Board of 


I 


uperintendents of New York City for a six- 
vear term. Mr. Wade, who was first elected to 
the board in 1927, is chairman of the building 
and sites committee and has been temporarily 
assigned as supervisor of the teaching personnel. 


Proressor J. L. McBrien, professor of rural 
education and director of community activities 
at Central State Teachers College, Edmond, 
Oklahoma, has been appointed supervisor in the 
Division of Secondary Edueation in the Ne- 
braska State Department of Publie Instruction. 
Mr. McBrien was president of the Nebraska 
State Teacher: 


from 1905 to 1909 state superintendent of pub- 


Association in 1891 and was 


lic instruction in Nebraska. 


CLARENCE §S. Marsu, known in the field of 
adult edueation for his work at the University 
of Buffalo Evening Session, of which he has 
been the dean since its founding in 1923, has ae- 
cepted the appointment of educational director 
for the Civilian Conservation Corps. With 
headquarters in the U. S. Office of Education, in 
Washington, Dean Marsh will have general 
charge of the whole educational program, work- 
ing under the supervision of Dr. George F. 
Zook, commissioner of edueation. In seope the 
new educational plan will affect the 300,000 men 
who are enlisted in the corps, and will include a 
staff of nine regional directors and 1,466 educa- 
tional advisers in the various forest work camps. 


THe Downtown Brooklyn Association’s Gold 
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Medal, awarded annually to the citizen who has 
performed “the most distinguished service for 
Brooklyn,” will be presented to Frederic B 
Pratt, president of the board of trustees ot 
Pratt Institute, at the annual meeting of the 
association on January 24. 


Dr. J. MCKEEN CATTreELL, editor of Scien 

and of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, Was given a dinner 
at the University Club, Boston, at the time ot 
the meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Dr. Karl T. Comp 
ton, president of the Massachusetts Institute ot 
Technology, presided, and Dr. John Dewey, 
emeritus professor of philosophy, Columbia 


University, made the principal address. 


Dr. SamueL B. Heckman, professor of edu 
cational psychology and director of the Eduea 
tional Clinic of the College of the City of New 
York, was the guest of honor at the semi-annual 
luncheon of the Education Club of the college 
on January 4. 


A DINNER in honor of Colonel Timothy F. 
Donovan, division supervisor of the Bureau of 
Attendance of the New York City Board of 
Edueation, was tendered to him on December 21 
by the men and women over whom he has had 
Colonel Dono 


van retired on January | after many years of 


supervision in the department. 


service. 


CHANDLER RATHFON Post, professor of Greek 
and of fine arts at Harvard University, has been 
appointed to the William Dorr Boardman ehair 
of fine arts, formerly occupied by the late 
Arthur Kingsley Porter. Professor Post grad 
uated from Harvard College in 1904 and has 
been a member of the Harvard teaching staff 
since that time. He has resigned as an asso 
ciate of Eliot House, where his place will be 
taken by Dr. Walter B. Cannon, George Hig 
ginson professor of physiology at the Harvard 
Medical School. 


THE New York State educational associations 
meeting in Syracuse during Christmas week 
Associated Aea 
demic Principals of New York State, Hugh C. 
Williams, of Canton; New York State Assoeia- 
tion of Elementary School Prineipals, Rollin 
W. Thompson, of Utica; New York State Voca- 
tional Association, Donald M. Kidd, of Syra 


elected presidents as follows: 
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cuse; New York State 


ng H. Buckmaster, of Lockport. 


Science 


Association oO 


PROFESSOR JOHN A. Wauz, of Harvard Uni- 

ty, was elected president of the American 
Teachers of German, meeting 1n 
Professor A. R. 


Hohlfeld, of the University of Wisconsin, is the 


St. Louis on December 27. 


retiring president. 
Dr. LENT D. Upson, protessorial lecturer in 
political science in the University of Michigan 


‘tor of the Bureau of Governmental Re- 


earch in Detroit, will conduct, under the aus 
pices of the Census Bureau, a federal survey of 
tax delinqueney in 309 cities in the United 


States with a population of over 30,000 each. 


THE Social Science Research Council has ap- 
pointed President L. 
sity of Minnesota, chairman of a Commission of 
Other 
members of the committee are Louis Brownlow, 


L). Coffman, of the Univer 
Inquiry on Publie Service Personnel. 


ot Chieago, representing the publie administra- 
tion clearing house; Ralph Budd, president of 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincey Railroad; 
Dr. A. L. Day, director of the Geophysical Lab- 
oratory of the Carnegie Institution, and Dr. C. 
Ki. Merriam, professor of political science in the 
U Dr. Luther Halsey Gu- 


lick, Eaton professor of municipal science and 


niversity of Chicago. 
administration at Columbia University, will be 


the full-time secretary. 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK E. Bouton, of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, spent the month of Oc- 
tober in Alaska visiting schools for the North- 


west Association of Secondary and Higher 


Schools. He inspected the Alaska College of 
Agriculture and the Sehool of Mines at Fair- 
banks, which is the college farthest north in the 
world. He visited nearly all the publie high 
schools and made a special survey at the request 


of the school board of the schools of Juneau. 


Dr. J. ANTON DE Haas, William Ziegler pro- 
fessor of international relationships at the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, lectured on the problems of European Jews 
at an open forum of the Boston Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association held on December 10. 

THE annual Christmas week lectures for 
young people on the James Mapes Dodge Lee- 


ture Foundation were given in the hall of the 
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Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, on December 
27 and 28. 
of Washington, D. C., spoke on “Adventures in 
Color.” 


Charles Bittinger, artist-physicist 


Ciirton D. Gray, president of Bates College, 
was the principal guest and speaker at the meet- 
ing of the Boston Bates Club held at the Univer- 
sity Club in Boston on December 8. He spoke 
on “Ideas Made in Germany.” On the same day 
he spoke at the Huntington School in Boston 
and at the Medford High School, and on Sun- 
day, December 10, he preached at both the 
morning and evening services in the First Bap- 
tist Chureh in Winchester, Mass. 


Dr. JONATHAN RiGpON, president emeritus of 
the Central Normal College at Danville, Indiana, 
died on December 30 at the age of seventy-five 
years. Dr. Rigdon was professor of philosophy 
at Central Normal College from 1888 to 1901. 
During the last three years he served also as 
president. He became professor of ethies and 
philosophy at Clark University in 1902. In 
1908 he founded Winona College at Winona 
Lake, Indiana, and served as its president until 
1916. Two years later he was again elected pres- 
ident of Central Normal College, serving for 


eleven years. 


Dr. THomas W. ATKINSON, formerly presi- 
dent of Louisiana State University, died on De- 
cember 25 at the age of sixty-eight years. He 
was elected president in 1929, serving until 
1931, when he retired and was sueceeded by Dr. 
James Monroe Smith. Dr. Atkinson joined the 
faculty of the university in 1891 and was dean 
of the school of engineering from 1907 to 1927, 


when he became acting president. 


Ricuarp AppisoN SEARING, known for his 
work in the establishment of free medical 
clinics for school children and for forty years 
secretary of the New York State Teachers 
Association, died on December 20 at the age of 
Mr. Searing at his death 
was treasurer of the association. Between 1890 
and 1930, the period in which he was secretary, 
it grew from a few hundred members to more 
than 40,000. The growth has been attributed 
Mr. Searing was prin- 


seventy-one years. 


largely to his efforts. 
cipal of the City Normal School, Rochester, 
New York, from 1898 to 1904 and superinten- 
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dent ot schools at North Tonawanda, New York, 
from 1904 to 1920. 


Dr. ArcHER BuTLeER HULBERT, professor of 
American history at Colorado College, died on 


December 24 at the age of sixty years. 


CHARLES PHILLIPS, professor of English lit- 
erature at the University of Notre Dame, died 


on December 29 at the age of fifty-three years. 


Dr. CHARLES EDWIN CLEMENS, professor of 
music at Western Reserve University and also 
in the Flora Stone Mather College, died on 


December 27. He was seventy-five years old. 


FRANK A. WELD, editor of School Executives 
Magazine, died on December 26 at the age of 
seventy-five years. Before engaging in editorial 
work, Dr. Weld served as president of the State 
Teachers College at Moorhead, Minnesota, from 
1899 to 1919, when he resigned. Before that, he 
was a high-school principal at Farmington and 
at Zumbrota, Minnesota. He was also superin- 
tendent of schools at Fergus Falls and Still- 
water, Minnesota. 


THE death at the age of seventy-eight years 
s announced of Samuel Bower Sinelair, of 
Toronto. Mr. Sinclair had been principal at 
Ridgetown public school, vice-principal of the 
Ottawa Normal School, dean of Teachers’ 
School, MaeDonald College, Quebee, and lec- 
turer on rural school consolidation for the 
Ontario Department of Education. 
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ANATOLY VASILIEVICH LUNACHARSKY, Soviet 
ambassador to Spain and formerly People’s 
Commissar for Publie Instruction of the Soviet 


Union, died on December 26. 


At the Philadelphia meeting of the American 
Association of University Professors three insti 
tutions were dropped from the eligible list. 
These were Rollins College, of Winter Park, 
Fla.; Brenau College, of Gainesville, Ga., and 
the U. S. Naval Academy. It is reported that in 
the last case the action refusing to recognize a 
new degree of bachelor of science soon to 
viven at the academy was taken “in view of un 
satisfactory tenure conditions and the lowering 
of qualifications for instruction in general sub 
jects.” The dispute began last vear with disap 
proval of the dismissal of thirteen civilian in 


structors. 


STUDENTS of Bennington College, Vermont, 
have seattered for two months to continue their 
education in various parts of the United States, 
Mexico, the West Indies and Europe. On thei 
return on February 23 they will bring with them 
reports, essays, paintings, sculpture or other 
products of their work during the recess. The 
experiment of a long “working vacation,” in 
stead of the usual two-week winter holiday, was 
first tried last year, and is said to have con 
vineed both students and faeulty of its value. 
The summer vacation is somewhat shortened, so 


that no recitation time is lost. 


DISCUSSION 


1934 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

IN continuation of previously published lists" 
of centennial dates in the history of education, 
the following group of significant 1934 dates is 
presented. Additional details regarding events 
and persons mentioned may be found in the 
standard encyclopedias and histories of educa- 
tion. 

B. C. 267 
Andronicus brought as a slave to Rome, later to 


become teacher of Greek and Latin languages. 


1See ScHooL AND Society, January 7, 1933, for 
list for 1933 and for references to similar lists 
from 1926 to 1932. 


B. C. 167 

Founding of the first library in Rome, with books 
brought from Greece by the conqueror Paulus 
Emilius. 

Crates, Greek grammarian and head of the 
library at Pergamum, establishes first grammatical 
school at Rome. 

A. D. 534 
Codification of Roman law in the Justinian 


Code. 


Birth of Anselm of Canterbury, leader in influen 
tial church conference in latter part of eleventh 
century, especially coneerned with the nature of 


knowledge. 


A. D. 1434 
Founding of Regia Universita Degli Studi di 


Catania, Italy. 
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A. D. 1534 


Founding of the ‘‘society of Jesus’’ or the 


t Order,’’ influential Catholic teaching order 


which organized hundreds of schools and colleges 


‘* Jesui 


and concerning whose educational practises, Bacon 
said ‘*As for the pedagogical 


rule wou d be, Consult the schools of the Jesuits, 


part, the shortest 


+ 


for nothing better has been put in practise.’ 


A. D. 1734 

Birth of Rolland, who in 1768 as president of 
the Parliament of Paris outlined a comprehensive 
system of public education for France. 

Founding of the University of Gottingen, Ger 


A. D. 1834 


Malthus, who in his famous ‘‘ Essay 


urged 


Death of 


on Population’’ the necessity of a wide 


spread system of publie instruction for England. 
Founding of the University of Brussels, Belgium. 
Founding of the Cantonal University at Bern, 
Switzerland. 
Abolition of the rate-bill in Pennsylvania. 


Publication in New York of Victor Cousin’s re 


port to the French government on education in 
Prussia. 

Establishment of the first public evening school 
in the United States at Louisville, Kentucky. 


Beginning of a permanent school fund in Massa 
chusetts. 

First free school law in Pennsylvania, creating 
987 school districts in the state. 

Enactment by New York of 
the first law in the United States providing for 


the professional education of teachers for the com- 


the legislature of 


mon schools. 
Founding of the University of Delaware. 
Founding of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, 
Connecticut. 
Founding of Franklin College, Indiana. 
Founding of Tulane University, Louisiana. 
Founding of Wheaton College, Massachusetts. 
Founding of Wake Forest College, North Caro- 
lina. 
Birth of Charles W. Eliot, distinguished presi- 


dent of Harvard University. 


WALTER CrosBy EELLS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


THE TEACHER’S PART IN COMMUNITY 
LIFE 

It was at a school executives’ conference that 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “I remember 


I met Taylor. 
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you. Seven years ago you applied to me when 
I was superintendent at Tobia. You were the 
best candidate for the position, but the man who 
was leaving belonged to the ———— Church and 
taught in their Sunday school. So we had to 
elect some one to take his place as Sunday- 
school teacher and you were of another de- 
nomination, so we elected a young fellow from 
State College. 


teacher, but couldn’t teach his subject-matter in 


He was a fine Sunday-sechool 
the public schools at all.” Small-town superin- 
tendents are all too familiar with the pleas of 
loeal social organizations to elect a teacher who 
ean do this or that or the other thing in the 
social life of the community. 

Placement bureaus can tell us that a candi- 
date’s ability to play in a band or an orchestra, 
to sing in the choir, or to play on the indepen- 
dent basketball team may often be the decisive 
factor in the selection of teachers. Some years 
ago I was notified by a placement bureau to 
apply for a position as teacher of science and 
mathematics, coach of basketball and player on 
an independent basketball team. A note was 
added to the effect that special consideration 
would be given to men qualified to take charge 
of the Boy Scouts and direct a chureh choir. I 
wonder what that teacher did in his spare time! 

The truly 


teaching corps certainly demands that some 


development of a professional 
definite understandings should be established 
concerning the part that teachers should play 
in the non-school social life of a small town. 

In the first place, how much does a small town 
have the right to expect of its teachers in social 
People are apt to regard teachers 
Teachers 


leadership ? 
as especially talented in many lines. 
dislike to refuse any reasonable request that 
they take part in community work, with the 
result that often teachers carry a heavy part 
of the burden of social activities in the ecom- 
munity. In general we might say that a com- 
munity should expect no more of its teachers 
than it does of other people of the same eduea- 
tional attainment and of the same abilities. 
Others should not be allowed to make the teacher 
bear the burden of their shirking. 

However, communities do have the right to 
expect teachers, as well as others, to use special 


talents for community benefit. The teacher who 
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is a good singer but refuses reasonable requests 


that she appear in public or the teacher who 
can teach Sunday-school but refuses to do so 
are not being fair to the community of which 
they are a part. The teacher has no right to 
shirk her share of community work. 

Teachers must avoid over-emphasis of non- 
school activities. Too often the willing teacher 
is too heavily burdened with social affairs to do 
justice to her teaching. It must be remembered 
by 


\ 


y all involved that the teacher is employed to 
teach and that nothing should be allowed to 
interfere with her work. A few years ago one 
of my teachers, who was a good dramatic 
reader, appeared on three programs on three 
successive school nights. As a result of the 
combination of late hours and midnight lunches 
she was not a very fit teacher by the end of 
the week. 

School boards should not consider a teacher's 
work in community affairs as a decisive factor 
in the selection or retention of teachers. It is 
infinitely more important that the best possible 
chemistry teacher be secured than that the base- 
ball team gets a teacher who ean play first base. 
A few years ago the board of a neighboring 
school was foreed by community pressure to 
reelect a teacher who had proved a failure, be- 
cause he was a star center on the independent 
basketball team. 
be more foully abused than was the duty of a 


No trust of the people could 


school board in this case to hire teachers on 
If all 


other things are equal, however, preference 


the strength of their records as teachers. 


should be shown to those who have ability to 
aid in community affairs. 

Teachers must guard against appearing to 
force themselves into positions of honor in so- 
cial organizations. Often others are coyly wait- 
ing for the position which a teacher accepts un- 
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hesitatingly. It is easy to give offense in this 


way. 

It is also inadvisable for a teacher to take an 
active part in the inception of a long-term 
project. Any work of a community nature 
undertaken by a teacher should be of such a 
nature that it can be, without great loss, discon- 
tinued at the end of a school term. For ex 
ample, it would appear unwise to organize a 
troop of Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts unless others 
permanently residing in the community will 
carry on the work. Yet I have recently seen a 
schoolman start a Scout troop in April though 
he had not been reelected to his position for the 
next year. 

Finally, school people should not accept com- 
munity responsibility to such an extent as to 
allow community interest to atrophy. The 
P. T. A. which depends on the teachers to fur 
nish its programs, the Sunday school which 
must close for lack of teachers when the public 
school teachers leave town, and the basketball 
team which must have a good forward in the 
seventh and eighth grade teaching position have 
all eeased to be community organizations in the 
truest sense and have become parasites upon the 
school. 

In conclusion, a community has the right to 
expect teachers to be as active in community 
affairs as are others of the same ability. Teach- 
ers have the right to the same freedom in par- 
ticipation in social affairs as others enjoy. The 
school has the right to expect that there will be 
no interference from community organizations 
in its selection and retention of teachers and 
that community affairs will be held secondary 
to school work by its teachers. 

W. B. McPHeErRson, 
Superintendent of Schools 
WILLIAMS, MINN. 


QUOTATIONS 


PROBLEMS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA 
IN earlier reports, particularly those for the 
years 1925 and 1931, fundamental questions re- 
lating to the organization and development of 
universities in the United States were presented 


in some detail. Each year continues to make it 


plain, however, that the confusion in the public 
mind, and even in what may be called the edu- 
cational mind, between college and university 
still persists and is obviously most perplexing 
to European visitors and observers. It is this 
confusion which makes American educational 
statisties of higher education, whether official or 
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unofficial, as these are printed and widely cireu- 
lated, wholly meaningless for comparison with 
statistics in other countries, owing to the lack of 


any clearly thought-out and sound method of 
Classilying institutions ol! higher edueation ae 
cording to their real character rather than ae- 
cording to their self-assumed names. Nothing 


is easier than for a college in this country to eall 


itself a university, even though it has not the 
first characteristic of university organization, 
method or ideal. All it need have is ambition to 


be something which it is not and can not be. 
Moréover, the Government of the United States, 
through the Office of Edueation in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, persists in classifying uni- 
versities and colleges as either publie or private. 
There is, and can be, no private university or 
private college in the United States, unless, per- 
chance, some state or the District of Columbia 
be sufficiently loose in its legislation to permit 
an individual or a corporation to seize upon 
either name and use it for private profit. Every 
genuine college and university in the United 
States is a publie institution and is grounded 
upon the law of the state in which it exists. 
The only real distinetion between these institu- 
tions grows out of their differing methods of 
financial support and control. They are either 
tax-supported or non-tax-supported colleges 
and universities. In either case they are publie 
institutions. The mere notion that any one could 
establish and maintain a_ private university 
would not occur to a person with any sense of 
humor. 

It must be repeated over and over again that 
the ground for all this confusion arises in fail- 
ure to distinguish between the threefold division 
of the period following upon the elementary 
school which exists in America, and the two- 
fold division of that period which exists on the 
continent of Europe. In Ameriea this period is 
divided between secondary school, college and 
university, while in Continental Europe it is di- 
vided between lycée or Gymnasium and univer- 
sity. The American college, it must again be 
repeated for the hundredth time, covers the field 
which on the Continent of Europe is occupied 
by the upper years of the lycée or Gymnasium 
and the first year of the university. All this 
confusion is made still more confounded by the 


fact that our colleges derived their origin from 
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England, where the term university was used in 
still another sense and was, in the ease of both 
Oxtord and Cambridge, an organization ecom- 
posed of largely independent and self-governing 
colleges, rather than something built upon those 
colleges as the American university is supposed 
to be built upon the American college. Out of 
all this arises the fact that while there are but 11 
universities in England, 4 in Seotland and 1 in 
Wales, 5 in Belgium and 8 in Holland, 17 in 
France and 23 in Germany, 3 in Austria, 4 in 
Hungary, 25 in Italy and 11 in Spain, there are 
no fewer than 263 universities, colleges and 
technological institutions in the United States 
approved by the Association of American Uni- 
versities. Of these 36 are institutions having a 
more or less complete university organization 
equipped with schools for graduate study and 
with some, at least, of the usual professional or 
technological schools. This leaves 227 colleges 
and technological institutions whieh are ap- 
proved by the Association of American Univer- 
sities. On the other hand, various books of 
reference give the publie a quite different im- 
pression. The World Almanac lists 579 univer- 
sities and colleges in the United States, the Di- 
rectory of the United States Bureau of Eduea- 
tion lists 567 and the Statesman’s Year Book 
for 1933 is able to find no fewer than 1,078 uni- 
versities, colleges and professional schools. 

It so happens that every genuine university 
in the United States has a college incorporated 
in its edueational system, and in the vast major- 
ity of cases the college looms larger before the 
publie than does the university. It is the under- 
graduates of the college who earry on intercol- 
legiate sport and who in a hundred different 
ways interest the publie and attract its atten- 
tion. The older body of more advanced students 
is very little in the publie eye and is composed 
of mature and well-disciplined men and women 
who have fixed their minds on a definite intel- 
lectual goal and are doing their best to reach it 
with credit and with honor. 

What may be called the interpenetration of 
the American college and the American univer- 
sity has very greatly influenced both institu- 
tions. While logically, no doubt, it would have 
been better to separate each type of institution, 
as is done on the Continent of Europe, his- 
torical conditions and sentimental relationships 
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have made this quite impossible in the United 
States, since, with the exception of the Johns 
Hopkins University and Clark University, every 
existing American university is the outgrowth 
of an earlier and older college, and for both of 
these an organization for undergraduate work 
was quickly provided. It is important to dwell 
from time to time upon these fundamental facts 
and distinetions, since there can be no clear 
thinking relative to higher education in the 
United States and its problems unless they are 
known and observed. 

The task of the American college is, or should 
be, reasonably definite and well understood. It 
is to take the youth at about the age when in 
ancient Rome he put on the toga virilis and 
offer him for three or four years opportunity 
for carefully directed and supervised study in 
some part or in many parts of the field of lib- 
The this 


carefully supervised and directed training is to 


eral arts and sciences. purpose of 
give him the benefit of his rich human inheri- 
tance, so far as that may be practicable, and 
thereby better to prepare him for such specific 
task as may await him in the years of mature 
life. Deprived of this rich inheritance, the 
youth must of necessity be correspondingly im- 
poverished and put under the necessity of mak- 
ing most strenuous efforts in later years to make 


The 


old days when the substance of this inheritance 


cood the loss which he has had to suffer. 


could be transmitted through a few carefully 
chosen and prescribed subjects of study have 
gone forever. They have gone, not because 
those studies were not excellent in their time 
and adequate to the needs of that time, but 
rather because times have changed and the hu- 
man inheritance has taken on a more many- 
sided and richer form than it onee was known 
to have. Nature and its study have offered new 
and splendid vistas to both knowledge and 
imagination. The creative arts have unfolded 


themselves in striking fashion for a century 
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past as educational instrumentalities of highest 
value. The structure and under!ying principles 
of the social and political order, first examined 
and interpreted in classic fashion by Aristotle, 
have now taken on many new forms and guises, 
each with its own appeal and its own capacity 
for usefulness. It is for reasons such as these 
that the task of the college taculty has become 
more difficult than ever before, since it must, 
within a very limited time and for youths from 
all sorts and conditions of home, family and 
school background and environment, offer that 
opportunity to understand and to grasp the rich 
human inheritance which it is the first business 
of the college to transmit. 

The university student has a quite different 
outlook and a quite different method of ap 
proach to his field of intellectual interest. He 
has already come into possession, adequately or 
inadequately, of the essential elements of his 
intellectual and spiritual inheritance, and, so 
taught and disciplined, he is now to approach 
some particular part of the field of organized 
knowledge with a view to making himself fa- 
miliar with it, to understand its method and 
its interrelations, and to prepare himself to use 
all this knowledge either in the field of pure 
scholarship, or in that of one of the learned 
professions, or in what it is the fashion to eall 
The 
profitable university student will first have been 
a college student. Whether the college student 


shall also become later a university student is 


the business of everyday life. true and 


a matter for his own choice, often largely deter- 
mined by the personal and economie cireum- 
It is 


important not to confuse the two, which is so 


stanees which surround and confront him. 


easily done, since both college and university 
are, in the United States, so uniformly parts 
of one and the same corporate edueational 
system.—F rom the annual report of President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia Univer- 


sity. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


PREDICTING SUCCESS IN ALGEBRA 

KNOWLEDGE of the probable success in alge- 
bra would be most desirabie to educators (for 
purpose of counseling and guidance in mathe- 
maties), particularly if such knowledge might 


be available before the eighth year. Until re- 


cently the published evidence relating to suecess 
in algebra favored mental ability as the most 
The 


study reported in this article was devoted in 


significant single influence on _ success. 


part to an investigation to answer the following 
two problems: (1) What are the comparative 
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predictive values of certain measures available 
before instruction is begun in algebra? (2) 
What is the best combination of these measures 
in predicting algebraic success? 


TABLE I 
CORRELATIONS OF SUCCESS IN ALGEBRA WITH VARI- 
OUS MEASURES USED IN PREDICTING 
THAT SUCCESS 





Measure Correlation 
South Pasadena Prognostic Test 400 + .036 
8A Mechanics Test 375 + .035 
8A Reasoning Test 439 + .041 


Teacher Estimate .634 + .027 
1.Q. 337 + .030 
South Pasadena Prognostic Test and 

Teacher Estimate (multiple corre- 


lation ) 688 
8A Mechanics Test and Teacher Esti- 

mate 636 
8A Reasoning Test and Teacher Esti- 

mate .634 
Teacher Estimate and I.Q. 635 


» 


(All other combinations of 2 mea- 
sures yielded a multiple R or less 
than .600) 

South Pasadena Prognostic, 8A Me- 
chanics Test and Teacher Estimate  .670 

8A Mechanics, 8A Reasoning Test 


and Teacher Estimate 636 
8A Reasoning Test, Teacher Esti- 
mate and I.Q. 640 


South Pasadena Prognostic Test, 8A 
Reasoning Test, and Teacher Esti- 


mate 704 
South Pasadena Prognostic Test, I.Q. 

and Teacher Estimate 694 
8A Mechanics Test, I.Q. and Teacher 

Estimate 636 


(All other combinations of 3 mea- 
sures yield a multiple R of less 
than .600) 
South Pasadena Prognostie Test, 8A 
Mechanics Test, SA Reasoning 
Test and Teacher Estimate .690 
South Pasadena Prognostic Test, 8A 
Mechanics Test, I.Q. and Teacher 


Estimate 641 
8A Reasoning Test, 8A Mechanics 
Test, I.Q. and Teacher Estimate .698 


South Pasadena Prognostic Test, 8A 
Mechanics Test, 8A Reasoning 
Test, Teacher Estimate and I.Q. 691 
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In this article success in algebra is measured 
by the mark received the second semester of 
algebra. 

All pupils who completed the exploratory 
course in mathematics in the eighth year at the 
South Pasadena Junior High School, South 
Pasadena, California, and who subsequently 
completed a year’s course in algebra at the 
same school during the years 1930-1933 are in- 
cluded in this investigation. Two hundred forty 
pupils were involved. The seores on the South 
Pasadena Prognostic Test in Algebra, the 8A 
Mechanics Test, the 8A Reasoning Test, the 
Teachers’ Estimate of Mathematical Ability, 
and I.Q. as determined by the Terman Group 
Test were the measures used. The scores on 
these measuring devices were determined prior 
to regular algebraic instruction. Marks in see- 
ond semester algebra were taken from the ree- 
ords at the South Pasadena Junior High School. 

The two problems under consideration may be 
solved by the method of correlations. A com- 
parison of the predictive values of the measures 
may be made by the relative values of the coeffi- 
cient correlation. The Pearson “r” method for 
zero order and multiple correlations was used 
throughout. The correlations in the zero order 
were made between the raw scores on the tests 
and the actual marks received in algebra. 

The correlations of second semester algebra 
marks, with the various measures used in pre- 
diction, appear in Table I. 

The best combination of the measures above 
in predicting algebraic suecess is the combina- 
tion of the South Pasadena Prognostic Test, 8A 
Reasoning Test and the Teacher Estimate of 
Mathematical Ability. 

G. H. Ayers 

Junior HicgH SCHOOL 

SouTH PASADENA, CALIF. 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


GOVERNMENT FOR STATUS QUO 

AmazINGLY familiar with American civie af- 
fairs, politieal-scientist Brogan,! of the London 
School of Economies, writes his brilliant “study 
in the American political system and how it 
works.” It is, says Professor Harold Laski, the 
most illuminating treatise on our government 
since Bryee’s “American Commonwealth” ap- 
peared fifty years ago. 

Our Constitution was a clear effort to protect 
a certain view of property from invasion by the 
multitude. This fact has been unrecognized or 
ignored while the opportunities of a new conti- 
nent have favored the humble man. He has not 
thought it necessary as his brother in Europe 
to ask questions about the fundamental policies 
of state. England’s seeurity rests on founda- 
tions absent from America: a neutral civil ser- 
vice, supremacy of legislature over judiciary, 
clear and measurable power of the executive, 
local government largely free from the taint of 
business corruption, party organization repre- 
senting the eeconomie needs of the whole country, 
a method of discovering, not by a lottery, lead- 
ership in the national sphere. 

Mr. Brogan puts emphasis on those aspects 
of our system which in origin and development 
are most American. He uses our history with 
consummate understanding. He fears you may 
think him willingly making an unworthy picture 
of the United States. If you write on polities 
this must be so, as polities is the least noble of 
our aspects. It is unfortunate, he says, that 
such a course calls for much attention to the 
pork barrel and none to the Panama Canal, a 
whole section on the spoils system and nothing 
for the Bureau of Standards. 

Starting with the Constitution and its mak- 
ers’ doubts regarding it, the book moves rapidly 
with abundant incident, authority, and comment 
through parties, sectionalism, the president, eon- 
gress, spoils, pensions, the machine, city corrup- 
tion, Tammany, rural political crookedness, con- 


1D. W. Brogan, ‘‘Government of the People.’’ 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 415 pp. $4.00. 


ventions, candidates, campaigns and prospects 
of reform. Hamilton lives again in these pages; 
Jefferson expounds; Marshall decides; Jackson 
upsets. Approaching our day, Mr. Brogan puts 
the cold light of disillusioned serutiny on Lin- 
coln, Grant, the Roosevelts, Wilson, Taft. 
Harding, Coolidge, Hoover and those who man- 
aged them or couldn’t. 

Almost from the start the Constitution got 
into the hands of a priesthood, the lawyers, who 
from time to time have told the multitude the 
judgment of the ancestors on situations which 
the ancestors never dreamed of. The wealthier 
classes have used the Constitution as a means 
of gaining power and personal prosperity. It 
has never been a tool for action, for its makers 
feared to give power to government. But with 
comparative ease it has been adapted to the 
needs of the rich and made an obstacle to satis 
fying the wants of the commonality. 


THE ToNE Business GIvEs 

American parties have had their life drained 
out of them and are now mere shells: collections 
of professional politicians trading on the un- 
thinking loyalties of the mass of the voters. 
The Republicans have all the faults bred by too 
long suecess. The fidelity with which this party 
served the dominant lords of business by tariff, 
farm policy and foreign relations leaves it un- 
able to meet the altered demands of the new 
society. The Democratic party is no better. Its 
incoherence paralyzes it. The victory of 1932 
is meaningless in relation to party fortunes. In 
the name of the immortal principles of Jeffer- 
son, millions support policies that he could not 
reconcile with his ereed. Lincoln was scarcely 
buried before his party was using his name to 
carry measures which he would have fought to 
the end. “Times have been that when the brains 
were out the man would die” was not written 
of American parties. No observer from another 
land can see any reason in the system, any 
method in the madness. 
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With vigor like this our author, singularly 
specific, discusses the sweep of Mr. Franklin 
Roosevelt. But you can’t teach the old guard 
new tricks. The Republican leaders are not now 
looking for a master statesman but for another 
Harding. 

The chapter on municipal polities and the 
machine as a kindly instrument for giving ser- 
vice with a smile is pungent. The bosses con- 
tinue to give pienies, balls, coal and dinners to 


They 


grow rich and powerful; they continue to draw 


the poor; they save them from the law. 


pay for protecting speakeasies, brothels and 
crime, but this tribute is paltry as compared 
with the payments to the machine by respectable 
business. In a society whose tone is set by 
business there is no reason to be surprised at 
the relation between business and the bosses. 
At every stage of our history business has been 
found asking for favors or worse. Business is 
the buyer of wares offered for sale by the state 
machine and its agent the state government. 
No change of form to commission government 
or city manager will better things if the com- 
munity is willing for business to bribe its way 
into success. Harding’s was a business adminis- 
tration. He put more thieves and liars into his 
cabinet than any president since Grant. 

The machine will lose its hold, observes Mr. 
Brogan, as soon as publie opinion really repro- 
bates the control of cities, counties, states and 
the nation by business in its own interest or in 
its own defense. That time has not yet come. 

But there is, to-day at any rate, he says, 
more chance for purity in politics than there 
was at any time since the great war. To-day 
faith in the values of business, in its powers of 
self-adjustment, is waning. The intrusion of 
business into polities is now getting its challenge 
more and more. More rigorous taxation with 
less accommodation for the rich, less buying of 
privilege and immunity, possibly the acceptance 
of inefficiency in the management of utilities 
when publicly owned in order to remove corrup- 
tion, are written in the prospectus. 

This book is easier reading than Bryce’s mas- 
It will not be so pleasing to the com- 
placent. The learned lord accepted as _half- 
justified practises which Brogan shows to be 
This is a book written 


terpiece. 


seeded with revolution. 


for the layman, but the schoolmaster, wallowing 
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in texts devoted to solacing the generation with 
belief that we have the best government in the 
world, will find this inspiringly different. 


UNDERSTANDABLE ECONOMICS 

Economics PRroressor HANEY,? New York 
University, has the talent of getting into the 
head of the average man a coherent understand- 
ing of the difference between the basic theories 
of economics and the practical difficulties of 
their operation. Wealth, competition, supply, 
demand, standard of value, good money, gold, 
credit, inflation, exchange, production, consump- 
tion, distribution, wages, capitalism, business 
eyeles, speculation, tariffs, price fixing, govern- 
ment interference with business, socialism and 
such topics are treated in short, crisp para- 
graphs. In the light of present conditions you 
are set to thinking what the troubles are and 
how they may be mitigated. 

Economies has been hidden in cloistered re- 
cesses. The public is coming into them where 
heretofore have been mostly the theorists. The 
trials of 1929 and following years provoked the 
book. Straight thinking upon our problems is 
a erying need. Economies has been urged as 
a necessary study among the offerings of public 
education now accepting the claim that schools 
are bound to contribute to civie welfare. But 
economies is in a pitiable state. A hundred 
fifty “economists” sign a petition to inflate the 
eurrency. Fifteen hundred of their brethren 
regard this as a pitiful spectacle. So-called 
“leading economists” who are young men with- 
out experience or mature thought will advocate 
anything from greenbacks to national isolation. 
The publie gets to regard one economist as good 
as another. It will accept a slogan without 
analyzing the principles behind, if there are 
any. Various institutions that might funetion 
well have been tampered with. Many people 
have lost morale. The stock-minded have often 
lost their heads. The notion that the way to 
make money is to spend it has intoxicated too 
many. Government has been conceived as a 
magic power apart from ourselves. 

These observations are enough to show you 
that the author is no faith healer. He finds 


2 Lewis H. Haney, ‘‘ Economics in a Nutshell.’’ 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 213 pp. 
$2.00. 
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the readiness of accountants, statisticians and 
engineers to pose as economists shows them to 
be afflicted with the business-leader complex. 
[The simon-pure economist is devoted to the 
veneral welfare, not to the making of profits. 
He must be trained by years of study of history 
and social benefits. 

Economies is the social science which deals 
with human wants and their satisfaction by 
production. It is, truly, a science. It does deal 
with results and causes. It does discover laws 
in its field. The greatest good of the greatest 
number has not been supplanted by any better 
aim of government. The trouble with our poli- 
tics has been its emphasis on the party’s own 
interest instead of on the general good. The 
Hoover administration did not stand for broad 
individualism or the common interest of all of 
us as consumers but rather for the benefit of 
certain groups of producers. The Roosevelt 
philosophy professes the common welfare of the 
people and emphasizes the interests of farmers 
too much. 

Government should step into business when 
the managers of that business are running 
counter to the general welfare. But govern- 
ment operation is rigid, formalized, slow to 
make needed improvements, lacking in the tests 
of competition, prone to costly mistakes affect- 
ing great multitudes. Business fraud accom- 
panies private operation; graft comes with gov- 
ernment control. 

These samples should assure you that this is 
no pussy-footing book. It is concise; it is posi- 
tive; it discloses both strength and weakness of 
current proposals. It is concerned with the 
economic condition of to-day. It is refreshingly 
understandable. 


LEONARD AYRES AND RECOVERY 


ArTer 18 years of service in the public-school 
ranks, a leader in pulling education out of 
guesses and unproved assertion, Leonard Ayres, 
fourteen years ago, became vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company. Economie adviser 
to the United States government, he writes 
books that are, as was his work in education, 
demonstrations of the use of facts and reason 
in the eure of defects in administration. His 
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latest publication’ is devoted to solution of the 
present national problems. It is written with 
such directness and clarity as to become a favo- 
rite with teachers who wish to offset the common 
criticism that schools are neglecting the pressing 
issues of to-day and to-morrow. For there 
never was a time in our history, says this eecono- 
mist, when it was so important as now to clarify 
discussion and reconcile the teachings based on 
theory with the judgments derived from obser- 
vation and experience. Measures and _ policies 
are now changing from week to week. We 
should consider measures for getting out of this 
depression. We should give support to those 
most promising. 

After an estimate of the situation, Dr. Ayres 
takes up the courses of early and later depres- 
sions that invariably follow wars. He uses the 
researches of Cornellians Warren and Pearson, 
charting the national prosperity and hard times 
since 1750. He takes up debts and prices, the 
crisis in banking, what government ean do, 
agricultural relief, the industrial recovery act, 
inflation, orthodox versus managed recovery and 
foreign trade. 

If we could put the unemployed producers of 
durable goods back to work the depression 
would be over. These are the people who fur- 
nish things made of metals, lumber, cement, 
glass and other enduring materials. Automo- 
biles, ships, locomotives and cars belong in this 
group. The demand for these goods is elastic 
because there is almost no limit to the amount 
we can use if we can get them and also because 
we can postpone the purchase of them. But 
consumption goods—food, clothing, tobacco, 
gasoline, domestic fuel, articles of rubber, 
paper, leather and textiles—are consumed in 
almost unchanging amounts. About twenty-six 
million workers produce these two kinds of 
goods. About twenty-three million provide ser- 
vices. The employment of these service workers 
depends heavily on the amount of production 
of those who provide goods of both kinds. 
About half the unemployed were producing dur- 
able goods. Their unemployment drags into 
idleness almost as many persons providing ser- 


3 Leonard P. Ayres, ‘‘The Economics of Recov- 
ery.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 189 
pp, $1.75. 
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vice. The main steps of the NRA are to spread 
work by reducing hours, to increase purchases 
by raising wages of the most poorly paid work- 
ers, to spend three billion three hundred million 
dollars on public works. The first two projects 
will tail because they do not increase the de- 
mand for durable goods. The NRA is not aim- 
ing at the right target. The public works 
program is to expend less than four billions on 
durable goods. In 1929 the country produced 
10 billion dollars worth of these commodities. 
For building construction alone we spent eight 
billions. The solution, concludes Dr. Ayres, is 
to be found in the expansion of private enter- 
prise, the flow of long-term credit, a market for 
originating and distributing bonds, for equip- 
ment trusts, for real estate mortgages, diminish- 
ing the flood of federal borrowing, permitting 
the flow of private borrowing. 

From these extracts you may see that here is 
a book that is positive, plain-speaking and clear, 
however it may coincide or conflict with your 


beliefs. 


ELECTRICITY AND SECRECY 


To the science teacher who wishes to offset the 
now common criticism that the instruction prae- 
tises in public schools remain isolated from 
current public benefit the little book*t which 
Morris Cooke edits will be a boon. It consists 
of papers read at a convention of the Institute 
of Public Engineering by engineers, professors 
of economies, researchers, public officials, man- 
agers of power plants, accountants and statisti- 
cians. 

One of the major problems of the nations, 
says Engineer Cooke in his comments on these 
essays, is getting the products of agriculture 
and industry distributed at the least possible 
expense. It is up to the engineers to get the 
facets of electricity costs into such shape that 
the man on the sidewalk will see the soundness 
of them. Mr. Cooke believes there is little in 
this collection of papers that can not be grasped 
by the ordinary reader without specialized engi- 
neering training. 

Electricity in domestic life has only just be- 
gun. In the United States during the past three 

4Twenty-eight authors, ‘‘What Electricity 


Costs.’’ The New Republic, New York. 267 pp. 
$1.00. 
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years the average annual use in homes has 
varied from 550 to 600 k.w.h. Throughout On- 
tario the comparable figure is 1,800 k.w.h., in 
Winnipeg, 4,000 k.w.h. One circuit in Seattle 
has an annual use per customer of over 9,000 
k.w.h. 

If distribution cost-finding methods are devel- 
oped for electricity they will doubtless be 
largely applicable to gas and water. In the 
paper of Engineer Ross, of the Seattle Board 
of Publie Works, you scent something suspi- 
cious in the woodpile when he shows that a lay- 
man may know the cost of generating plants 
and of transmission lines, but when he seeks 
figures on the cost of distribution the vast 
majority of power systems will give out no 
usable figures. The information has repeatedly 
been compiled, but analysis of it is forbidden. 

Requests for total figures have the promise 
that the answers will be confidential. Even the 
Federal Government can’t give out these costs. 
Since state regulation is a partnership with 
public-utility corporations, how ean a state 
make a “fair valuation” when it can not know 
costs? Every state should demand these figures, 
insists Superintendent Ross. 

It seems to me this is a book that physies 
teachers, teachers of civics and economics will 
find rich in topies for highly profitable class 


discussion. 


THE NEW DEAL REVIEWED 


Ar the moment of issuing the national survey 
by Observers Beard and Smith® little bitter and 
dogmatic opposition has created any formidable 
danger to the drastic program of legislation and 
administrative orders that began last March. 
Earlier American ideals have been upset. Hys- 
teria has not been absent. Conservative busi- 
ness interests were stunned. They were appar- 
ently unable to cope with a crisis which their 
operations had created. There was no rallying 
point, except a President with a program. 
What brought the crisis of March 4, 1933, what 
marked its early days, the problems of govern- 
mental economy and efficiency, of industry and 
transportation, of agriculture, of finance and of 


5 Charles A. Beard, George H. E. Smith, ‘‘The 
Future Comes.’’ The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 178 pp. $1.75. 
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relief and publie works are the subjects of this 
book. 

The startling events that have occurred since 
the present administration took hold are-covered 
coneretely and in an orderly fashion. Getting 
most of our information from the newspapers 
we are not sure to realize how inexorably the 
New Deal grows out of the Old Deal. It is easy 
to imagine that President Roosevelt is making 
history. Reading Beard and Smith you are 
reminded that he also has to be made by it. 
Wilson’s “New Freedom” was based on the old 
tradition. The answer of history has shown the 
futility of the Wilson ideas. Momentous deci- 
sions will be made in the coming months to 
settle a present difficulty. They may beyond all 
present measurement make a fateful future. 
The purpose and provisions of the various acts 
ot the administration are briefly told in this 
volume. The views of the critics are presented. 
We have seen great economic interests moving 
at electric speed while ideas and ideals of the 
ox-cart days have persisted. At the best we are 
at only the beginning of a transition. 


WORLD AFFAIRS SUMMARIZED 

RESEARCH DirREcTOR BUELL® opens the series 
ot booklets projected by the Foreign Policy 
Association and the World Peace Foundation. 
There are to be ten of these essays issued yearly 
with the intent of helping the citizen to under- 
stand contemporary international problems and 
to promote cooperation. Mr. Buell’s style of 
treating topics in short interpretative para- 
graphs makes his essay admirably fitted for use 
in classes. He presents the demands of Ger- 
many and Japan, South American wars, dis- 
armament, Faseism, Hitlerism, militarism, de- 
pression, the Roosevelt program, isolation and 
international planning. 

Members of either of the publishing organiza- 
tions will get the booklets free. To others 
yearly subseription at $2.00 will bring the pub- 
lications in paper covers; $4.00, in cloth bind- 
Ings, 

HISTORY FOR CHILDREN 

Proressor KNow.ton’s project for teaching 


6 Raymond Leslie Buell, ‘‘The World Adrift.’’ 
Foreign Policy Association, New York, or World 
Peace Foundation, Boston. 38 pp. Cloth, 50 
cents; paper, 25 cents. 
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children history by selecting phases which best 
come within their understanding proceeds under 
the title “The Westward March” through “Be- 
ginnings in the Past’? and “Western Europe.” 

From primitive man, his tools, inventions and 
customs, through the myths and eultures of 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, Palestine, Phoenicia, 
Greece and Rome, the generously pictured 
stories proceed through the fall of Rome, the 
northern invasions, the Moors, the new Euro- 
pean nations, England, the castle and cathedral 
builders, chivalry, religions and discoverers. 
The design of giving the young American a con 
tact with the cultural stream on which he is 
riding is well carried out with abundance of 
adventure and awakening of valuable curiosity. 
The story is to be carried on by two more books, 
“When We Were Colonies” and “Since We 
Became a Nation.” The books are written by 
those whose experience with children has deve! 
oped skill of animated story-telling. 


SUCCESSES AND FAILURES OF THE 
NATIONS 


Harr WaAGNER’s idea of a stream of history 
on which to float our young Americans takes 
the form of a beautifully printed and illustrated 
text,® the work of three teachers devoted to the 
newer conceptions of social science. Teach 
achievements, they say, so as to awaken imita- 
tion, a powerful impulse of youth. Teach 
failures so as to result in resolutions of avoid- 
ance. We have here the triumphs and mistakes 
of the old nations, including India, China and 
the advanced civilization of the Ineas, Aztecs 
and Mayas. There are chapters on beliefs, lan- 
guages, records, sciences, arts and governments. 
“Things to do” follow each chapter. “Other 
books you may want to read” are listed in large 
numbers. The authors have mastered an easy 
story-telling style in a vocabulary adapted to 
the ages of school children. “Things to think 
about” are related problems requiring more than 


memory to solve. 


7 Armand J. Gerson, 242 pp., 57 cents; Mary A. 
Wheeler, 346 pp., 92 cents. American Book Com 
pany, New York. . 

8 Homer Ferris Aker, B. Lloyd Nelson, Vanza 
Nielsen Aker, ‘‘ Yesterday the Foundation of To 
day.’’ Harr Wagner Publishing Company, San 
Francisco. 467 pp. $1.40. 
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DELICIOUS AMERICAN HISTORY 

SPEAKING of history and poetry, Rosemary 
Benet and her husband, Vincent John Brown’s 
Body Benet, with the aid of brilliant Charles 
Child, picture-maker, offer a hundred and four- 
You 
and your children, domestie and official, will de- 
They 
They 
are fresh, tuneful, quaint and with the tang of a 
different 
country by thinking it couldn’t be there.” “The 
Americans did the Indians and frequently re- 


teen delicious pages of verse and prints.° 


vour these choice things over and over. 
are not like anything we had in school. 
discovered our 


humor. “Columbus 


marked to them it was for their own good.” 
You will renew acquaintance with De Soto, 
Pocahontas, Stuyvesant, Captain Kidd, Wash- 
ington, Paul Jones, Johnny Appleseed, Dolly 
Madison and many old friends. 


Jefferson said ‘‘the many’’; 
Hamilton said ‘‘the few.’ 
Like opposite sides of the penny 
Were these exalted two. 


’ 


Aaron Burr was bold and bad 
Or else a deeply injured lad. 


Our men who were odd or incompetent have 
their oddities and failures whimsically paraded 
here. Our Washingtons, Lincolns, C ‘elands, 
Walter Reeds and others are biographed in 


thrilling Epie verse. 


We’ve had quite a lot of presidents 
They come from near and far, 

A few have tried to avoid the job 

A couple merely annoyed the job 
But no one ever enjoyed the job 
With the gusto of T. R. 


The book is “a marehing panorama of our 
past and present drama and we shan’t know all 
the answers till we're history ourselves.” That’s 
the way it closes. Its opening gives you the 
conviction you are going to enjoy this volume. 
It starts with the dedication of Father and 
Mother Benet (Professor Mawson’s “Book of 
Names” 
out aececenting either syllable) “to Stephanie, 
Thomas, and Rachel, our other works in eol- 


says you pronounce it Ben-ay with- 


laboration.” 


Vincent Benet, ‘‘A 
Farrar and Rinehart, New 


® Rosemary and Stephen 
Book of Americans.’ 
114 pp. 


York. $2.00. 
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A DOCTOR COMMENTS ON MORALS 

To my thinking Dr. Cabot’s is a great book.’® 
You come through it with a feeling of exalta- 
tion, as if having stood on a height with a 
superb view, or having heard a great piece of 
music, or as if you had been on a long walk 
with a master of life and mind. Practitioner 
and teacher of medicine, author of a shelf of 
books on the healing art, often reprinted, this 
untiring New Englander fills two chairs in Har- 
vard, as professor of clinical medicine and as 
professor of social ethies. 

One must presume he has studied many texts. 
They have not smothered him. His every-day, 
matter-of-fact presentation of great themes 
marks him as a philosopher on his own. 

Why make another book on ethics? he asks. 
Because we face new events, new ideas, that 
will support, destroy or modify current beliefs 
about right and wrong. So, then, we go with 
him through materials gathered directly from 
life rather than from books: desires, agreements, 
needs, growth, honesty, self-deceit, recklessness, 
unsolved problems, art, autocracy, confession, 
conscience, war, habit, happiness, law, laziness, 
mental hygiene, rewards, punishments, praise, 
reformers, worry and the sporting spirit. These 
are not treated as you are used to hear them. 

The devil of idleness is the great preventer. 
If he has you he lets you think you like mental 
comfort. But this is a sort of waking sleep, a 
portion of death. 

Growth is insured by desire. Ministers, ex- 
ploiters, reformers, teachers, work from the out- 
side to spur your desire for growth. The great 
triumph is to create your own desire. 

Take a look at self-deceit on the map of the 
mind and note the space it occupies. It covers 
an area as huge as all the sins of man. 

The solidarity of nations is that of people try- 
ing to get out of a burning theater. 

Until very recently in academic circles it has 
been hardly respectable to go along without 
refuting some eminent scholar. 

As to freedom, why shouldn’t vou do as you 
please? The answer is because you prefer con- 
scious, intelligent life to mental suicide or 
chronic somnolence. 

10 Richard C. Cabot, M.D., ‘‘The Meaning of 


Right and Wrong.’’ The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 463 pp. $3.50. 
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You can not live without some semblance of 

consistent purpose. 

You can’t say that every one finds his place. 
No one ever finds it except approximately. 

If you grow you are getting what you want. 
lo know this is to enjoy it and yourself. 

Joy recharges your batteries. It flashes the 
rreen light on the road ahead. 

When you deceive others you may never be 
found out. When you deceive yourself you are 
always and instantly caught for you destroy a 
ortion of your own substance and have just so 

uch less self left. 

Poetry is adequate words for the expression 
of beauty. 

Publie-school teachers are efficient in teaching 
the three R’s because they are learning nothing 
new about them. But the hope of the country 
is in the inefficient children because they are 
crowing. We are efficient only so long as we 
stick to what we have mastered. This is to stop 
rrowing. 

Such are the terse conclusions sprinkled 
through this Religio Medici, keen, original and 


stimulating. 


SEVENTEEN EDUCATIONAL MOULD- 
ERS CRITICIZED 


NorMAN WOELFEL, psychologist, research spe- 


cialist, 


educational measurer, an explorer for 
an American philosophy of education, selects 
seventeen prominent leaders among teachers and 
Then 


he essays the always dangerous task of classify- 


analyzes their later published output. 
ing living men. Six he groups as edueators 
stressing American historical tradition; six are 
for the ultimacy of science; five are stressing 
the implications of modern experimental natu- 
It is not for me to tell you whom he 
The entertain- 
ment of guessing is too enjoyable to be taken 
Nor shall I say who the seventeen 
One each is in the universities 
of New York, Minnesota, Iowa and Stanford; 
two are in Ohio State University; three in the 
University of Chieago and eight in Columbia. 


ralism. 
puts into each chosen group. 


from you. 


moulders are. 


All are professors of education and its philoso- 


“ Norman Woelfel, ‘‘Moulders of the American 
Mind.’’? Columbia University Press, New York. 
304 pp. $3.00. 
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phy. There is not a president or superinten- 
dent, principal or public-school teacher in the 
assortment, for Dr. Woelfel says he selected the 
seventeen men because he is influenced by the 
fact that 
affected his professional thinking. 


these particular ones have most 
He has read 
their writings. By their works ve shall know 
them. He has considered the influence of this 
age upon them. Present conditions he has sum- 
marized in pungent pages. His summaries of 
what each of the seventeen stand for, his eriti 
cisms of each moulder are keen-cutting, never 
malicious. He works like a gentleman surgeon. 
You will find yourself believing he sees some- 
times things that are not there. It is regrettable 
that the documentation of passages on which he 
bases his conclusions are separated from the 
I feel 


that many readers, when, like me, they read a 
characterization that eontroverts an opinion 


appraisals and put into an appendix. 


they have formed of the man in question, would 


Other- 


Wise we seem to be getting the beliefs of a 


like to see the authority then and there. 


speaker from some one who heard the address. 
To one of his galaxy Dr. Woelfel gives the en- 
To al 


raise for something, gentle eynicism 


thusiastie admiration of hero worship. 
the others 
to other doctrines. But the analyses are so well 
done that I would be willing to wager something 
of considerable value that, of the fourteen of the 
selected eminences I have known pretty well for 
years, a dozen of them would recognize their 
own portraits if their names were removed. 
And reading these appraisals will do the seven- 
teen good. Wasn't it 
who will not read eriticism will rarely merit to 
Dr. Woelfel is a welcome relief 


Disraeli who said those 


be criticized ? 
in giving us something different from the usual 
educational biography—all praise. He exhibits 
the skepticism which Lowell insisted is part of 
the make-up of a good critic. 

He does not leave the problem with this 
summary or comment involving the views of sev- 
enteen prominent educators. He offers a closing 
diseussion in which a philosophy of American 
education, teaching aims and terse conclusions 
are given in such summary form that no justice 
could be done to it by any quotation short of 


what would violate the coypright laws. 
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MOVIES, MORALS AND EMOTIONS 
THIRTEEN attractively bound volumes of 
studies of motion pictures and youth are now 
listed in the series sponsored by the Payne Fund 
for Educational Research. The Dysinger-Ruck- 
mick study’? is the work of professors of psy- 
chology at the University of Iowa. After a 
historical survey of experimental investigations 
of emotions, the authors describe the methods 
of the present study, in laboratory and theater. 
It is clear, they conclude, that the influence of 
the picture is a matter of individual mental 
lives. You must know your child; you must 
know the particular picture. The average 
greatest emotional intensity was found in chil- 
dren under twelve, but the most extreme stimu- 
lation was discovered near the age of 16. 
Bound with the study are 285 pages of Pro- 
fessor Peters’ discussion of moral effects.> A 
short history of morals opens the essay. Then 
comes a highly interesting discussion of mea- 
suring morals and the development of rating. 
There are chapters on aggressiveness of girls in 
love, kissing in the movies, divergence from 
social democracy, how parents behave on the 
screen, morality and success of a film. Eighty- 
five pages of eases selected from motion pictures 
show the divergences from moral standards 


chosen for these measurements. 


ENJOYING THE CINEMA 


So much of the educational literature regard- 
ing the moving-picture houses has seemed to be 
based on a notion that this form of entertain- 
ment is going to be suppressed that Edgar 
Dale’s'* sensible acceptance of the movies as a 
souree of commendable entertainment, involving 
beauty, art and genius, is a pleasant change. 
In the educational series of the Payne Fund he 
has written a manual of motion-picture criticism 
for the use of high-school students. He argues 
that appreciation of the cinema is as proper a 
part of public instruction as is appreciation of 
music, literature, the graphic arts and nature. 

12 Wendall S. Dysinger, Christian A. Ruckmick, 
‘*Emotional Responses of Children to the Motion- 
Picture Situation.’’ The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 285 pp. $2.00. 

13 Charles C. Peters, ‘‘Motion Pictures and 
Standards of Morality’’ (with preceding). 

14 Edgar Dale, ‘‘ How to Appreciate Motion Pic- 
tures.’? The Macmillan Company, New York. 
243 pp. $1.20. 
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He gives a history of the movies, a visit to a 
studio, talks on how the stories are obtained, 
acting, photography, settings, sound, music, 
directors, what are the pictures for? what next? 
He has over a score of beautiful full-page pic- 
tures from different motion-picture plays. He 
has built upon the universal fascination of the 
sereen a sober, solid, entertaining and edifying 
offering of culture and refinement that will 
bring him the thanks of millions of teachers, 
parents and youth. 


OUR HESITATING HIGH SCHOOLS 

Tuomas BriaGs is so gentle and impersonal 
in his reproof that this new book of his,’ in- 
stead of exploding bombs in the medieval high- 
school structure we still have with us, is con- 
cerned to show what American education was 
intended to be and asks how you can get the 
most needed returns. There must be a new 
course of studies that will function in a democ- 
racy. Historian James Sullivan, when he was 
principal of the Brooklyn Boys’ High School, a 
typical American one, used to say that a six- 
teenth century youth would feel comfortably at 
home in our secondary schools. Dr. Briggs pays 
his respects to the National Survey of Secon- 
dary Education and concludes that the program 
of what the schools should do is yet to be made. 
A new curriculum appropriate to the needs of 
a new civilization is no armchair job. It re- 
quires prodigious effort. It is well worth it. 
An attempt to construct such a plan, if given 
proper explanation and publicity, will undoubt- 
edly, he says, meet with a large degree of popu- 
lar approval. Only a revolutionary remaking 
is of real importance. Continual tinkering with 
a curriculum that has come down from the past 
and that springs from aims no longer pertinent 
will still further undermine public confidence, 
which is already dangerously weakened. Dr. 
Briggs’ stirring book is concerned mostly with 
what high-school education should and may be. 

Nowhere has rigidity and inertia been more 
apparent than in high-school courses of study. 
The first ones were copied as exactly as possible 
from England, where the schoolmaster had pre- 
vented their adaptation to the many changes in 


15 Thomas H. Briggs, ‘‘Secondary Education.’’ 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 577 pp. 
$2.50. 
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life subsequent to the Renaissance. Education 
was behind the times in its own old country and 
more so in Colonial America. Franklin, Noah 
Webster, Benjamin Rush and a score of eminent 
statesmen riddled its pretensions, but a persis- 
tent snobbery in propaganda that this education 
made one a gentleman was kept alive by profes- 
They built up a traditional resistance to 
change. Dr. Briggs’ discriminative historical 
sketch of American education makes this star- 
He reproduces Dean William 


sors. 


’ 


tlingly evident. 
Russell’s chart, where, side by side, the doings 
of the school are contrasted with those of the 
world surrounding them. 

It is obvious, says our author, that in this 
ge with newspaper, platform, pulpit and legis- 
lative chamber ringing with the demands of a 
changing social and ecivie order the studies that 
were adopted to fit a society that was can not 
now suffice. The curriculum must be changed. 


TeLL How WE ARE BAMBOOZLED 


Who is to do it? The author’s answer is that 
a central body of most competent men and 
women should be working continuously, having 
adequate resources and an appreciation of re- 
sponsibility. There are at least, says the doctor, 
forty-five basie questions to be answered, the 
conclusions to be the guiding principles of the 
courses. The civie ideals of our society 
must be formulated. It is obvious that the 
success of the democracy depends on an under- 


new 


tanding by every citizen and on his devotion to 
its principles. The teaching of the mechanics 
of government, which is now about all that 
civies study does, will not insure understanding 
It is too much a study of a per- 
It ignores the woful defects 
The records of libraries, the 


or devotion. 
fect government. 
we are suffering. 
output of publishers, show there is a great de- 
mand for books on politics, economics and 
But the high schools are not 
coneerned with civie and economic affairs. They 
are under the spell of the old love. They 
carefully avoid the teaching that would result 
in an improvement of politics and economies. 
Polities is not taught as practised—a game, a 
graft. The sooner the youth is taught how we 
are bamboozled by politicians the sooner will he 
become an intelligent and active citizen. 

High schools have amazingly increased in 


sociology now. 
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membership. The lures that have drawn chil- 
dren to them are of doubtful value. False hopes 
have been woven into a questionable salesman- 
ship, an educational evangelism. The unin- 
formed public and unformed pupils have as- 
sumed, not found, that the education offered by 
the high schools is appropriate. Half our youth 
do not enter high school; half of those who do 
are not willing to finish the course. We must 
examine the high-school philosophy to see why. 
A 70 per cent. achievement is satisfactory in 
school; nowhere else. Fourteen per cent. of 
those who have begun Latin continue it beyond 
the second year. In modern languages the rec- 
ord is similar. The use outside of bigh school 
of subjects taught in it is ridiculously infre- 
quent. Evaluated by the amount of contribu- 
tions to the communities which support it, the 
high school is bankrupt. 

These are sober reflections selected here and 
there from the pages. 

The main thesis of the book is that the foun- 
ders of our democracy provided education so as 
to insure the continuance of the nation and to 
promote the general welfare. For this, lavish 
expenditures of public funds are made. It is 
hard to understand how eareless Americans have 
been in seeing to it that the teaching they pay 
for is devoted to the ends for which it was made 
a publie cost. 

These sad strictures of an experienced practi- 
tioner and observer have no reprimands at- 
tached. No one better than Author 
Briggs that the host of American teachers does 
The orders 


knows 


constitute an army under orders. 
are the contents of the eurriculum 
Accordingly, having by 


and the 
authorized text-books. 
his historical summary and his array of facts 
established the need of the educational revolu- 
tion, Dr. Briggs, in reasonable argument and 
earnest persuasion, shows what a high-school 
curriculum and supplementing text-books ought 
This he does by his chapters on issues, 
attitudes and 


to be. 


functions, customs, interests, 
adolescence, concluding with a noble chapter, 


“A Vision of Secondary Education.” 


HYGIENE WITH INTEREST 
Dr. ETHEREDGE’® does know how to put life 


16 Maude Lee Etheredge, M.D., ‘‘ Health Facts 
for Students.’’ W. B. Saunders Company, Phila- 
delphia. 342 pp. $2.00. 
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into an old subject. The devil of contumacy 
makes me, and maybe you, balk at duty. The 
reading of any book on hygiene is somehow 
associated in my mind with duty. This volume 
is pushed upon me with the command to review 
it. Miracle! The first chapter is so gently 
persuasive, so quietly logieal, so distinetly in- 
teresting, that it leads one to think a woman 
can write a better hygiene than a man. Now 
that I have read through, I’m sure of it. 

Your health, observes Lady Etheredge, de- 
pends much on your outlook on life. This is 
your own. You needn’t take a long journey to 
reach the house with the golden windows. Get 
the right angle and your own are full of glorious 
luster. 

For college you do need a new adjustment. 
You never were so close to so many kinds of 
people before. The strong personality usually 
becomes stronger from these contacts; the 
weaker one slumps. For this reason, know 
about mental and social hygiene. It is a ladder 
for reaching your highest level. 

So, here we go through chapters on the ner- 
vous system, the relation of booze to it, the 
upset of the system at puberty, conflicts, eom- 
plexes, fears valuable and destructive, worry, 
failures, play, fatigue, rest, sleep, foods, indi- 
gestion, constipation, overeating, teeth, the re- 
productive organs, the respiratory system, the 
circulation, bones, muscles, the glands, skin, 
hair, beauty, the sense organs, clothing, first aid, 
community health. 

The descriptions of the body are only detailed 
far enough to make proper care more intelli- 
gent. But the usual absurd omission of the sex 
organs is quietly ignored. Their nature and 
care are covered. Painful menstruation in col- 
lege girls is usually because of mental or physi- 
eal strain. The hygiene of this condition is pre- 
sented as it is for the diseases that afflict the 
college student from measles to cancer. There 
is a chapter on venereal ailments. 

This is a business-like book. President Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, who is, himself, a doctor of 
medicine, says Dr. Etheredge is an expert ad- 
viser, wise in the experience of answering ques- 
tions that pour upon her in her position as 
medical consultant to the students of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


You will offer to add that she knows how to 


write. 
CAN YOU PRONOUNCE? 


I WONDER whether President Ruthven, of the 
University of Michigan, knows that his name is 
properly pronounced Rivn. Roosevelt is Rozy- 
velt. Saare is Sayry but Saarbrucken is Zar- 
bruken. Louisiana is Looeezeana, Louisville is 
both Looisvill and Looyvill. If you mean the 
capital of Senegal you must say Sanlooee, but 
for the metropolis of Missoory or Mizoory you 
may say Saint Looy or Saint Looiss. All this 
and the pronunciation of 9,240 more proper 
names you may learn from Dr. Mawson’s vol- 
ume.’ He sent letters to men and women in all 
parts of the world, asking how they pronounce 
their own names and those of the places in 
which they live. Foreign legations, learned 
societies and others, able to furnish first-hand 
information, gave the facts sought. Every 
entry, says the compiler, is backed by author- 
ity. You should know Dr. Mawson by now 
from his editions of the Roget Thesaurus. <A 
decidedly valuable feature of the book is the 
author’s spicy discussion of pronunciation, of 
the twists that get fixed in the names of men 
and places, the bad breaks of lecturers and 
broadeasters, the English and American form 
of foreign places, essential sounds of vowels and 
consonants in foreign words, accents. France 
accents every syllable, Bohemian or Czech, 
Estonian, Finnish, Hungarian or Magyar, Lett- 
ish, Slovak, always the first; Armenian, Bur- 
mese, Persian, generally the last syllable. 
Forty-four languages are listed as to accents. 

The book will be found full of surprises. 
Hindenboork is the proper sound. Saint John 
is the place, but Sinjen, the man, if he is a 
Briton. TJilinoi or Illinoiz; Iowah or Ioway 
always accented on the first; Ipsylanty. Read- 
ing is Redding in both England and America. 
Portsmuth, Lowss Angeless (hard g) Lowss 
Anjeless or Lowss Angeleez, always with a long 
o; Baytoven, Moosoleenee. Perey Mackave is 
Maki, accented on the last, Belloe is Belluk, on 
the first; Beauchamp is Beecham; Methwold, 
Mu-al; Taliaferro, Toliver. Consult the book 


17 C, O. Sylvester Mawson, ‘‘ International Book 
of Names.’’ Thomas Y. Crowell, New York. 308 
pp. $2.00. 
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fore you make a speech. If you want some 
entertainment at a dinner of intelligentsia get 
e names from the book, put them on place 


rds and give a prize to the best pronouncer. 


WHY TEACHERS OF FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE? 


HeLEN Eppy?® visited 264 high-school classes 

foreign language, ascertained what schools 

ve the reputation for superior work, examined 
207 of their courses of study and wrote mono- 
craph 24 of the Koos survey under the auspices 
of the United States Office of Education. She 
finds this school subject in a state of transition. 
The survey reports that the first objective now 
aimed at by teachers of language in America 
is a knowledge of other countries. The second 
purpose is that of gaining a knowledge of rela- 
tions between the foreign tongue and English 
vords and grammar. The continual charge of 
the followers of Snedden, Counts, Frasier and 
the Great Unsatisfied, that the rule of status 
yuo in high schools is unbroken, shows no sign 
of worrying any of the contributors to this 
survey. The list of objectives proposed by the 
study is based on the testimony of selected 
teachers, on scores attained in standardized tests 
and on enrolment figures showing that only 57 
per cent. of pupils who begin a study of foreign 
language hang on for two years. 

It reminds me of a remark made by a member 
of the New York State Legislature to a com- 
mittee of teachers: “You good people want us 
to support the teaching of your specialty on 
the basis that you teachers believe it ought to 
be taught. It’s the same as having the chauffeur 
decide what car to use and where it ought to 
go.” 

If there is anything indicated in this present 
crisis of edueation, is it not that there should 
be a sound answer to the question, Why should 
there be a school tax? On the answer should 
be based all the studies selected and all the 
of them. Until this is done the 


defenses of high-school education are alarmingly 


“objectives” 


vulnerable. 
In the same mail with this report comes a eir- 
18 Helen M. Eddy, ‘‘Instruction in Foreign Lan- 


guages.’’ U. S. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 61 pp. 10 cents. 
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cular from Teachers Woelfel, Grossman, Counts, 
Hook, Hullfish, Kilpatrick, Newlon, Overstreet, 
Rugg and Spear, proposing an organization to 
remade on the basis of 


ret education recon 


strueting the social order. State teachers asso 
ciations are resolving in their general sessions 
that the school must select its activities in ae- 
cordance with this aim. The resolvers then walk 
into the special section meetings and proceed as 
though we should start with subjects and build 
from their peculiar objeetives the main aim of 
education in general. 

Little Miss Eddy, is 
found between language study and the rest of 


correlation, observes 


the course. There is opportunity for linking it 
fa al ° 

The local course is gen- 
The 
College Entrance Examination Board requires 
There 


is a tendency to load the pupils with programs 


with social studies. 


erally a reflection of the text-book used. 
translation; therefore, we must teach it. 


impossible of achievement. 

For Latin, the report finds a persisting in- 
fluence derived from the Classical Investigation 
of 1924, whose conclusions Commissioner But- 
terfield condensed into “Latin should be taught 
because we teach it.” Miss Eddy finds 69 per 
cent. of those who begin Latin continuing it as 
long as one or two years. Five per cent. of 
those taking it to get into college continue it 
after they get there. Its chief evil is an exces- 
sive amount of grammar in the first year; and, 
thereafter, of reading. As a result there is 
neither mastery of Latin nor a realization of 
its values. J. Caesar’s war book is being cut to 
five months of study. The most potent influ- 
ence on courses of study is the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Many schools establish an 
alibi for responsibility by printing: “The teach- 
ing of Latin has for its direct aim the satisfaec- 
tion of college requirements.” 

Why should George Counts ask his now 
famous question, “Can the schools make a new 
social order?” when their courses are laid out 
for them by gentlemen and scholars in higher 
institutions of learning that accept the dictum 
of the young president of the University of 
Chicago on the colleges’ immunity from teaching 
citizenship ?!9 

Miss Eddy has done a thorough piece of work. 


19 SCHOOL AND SoceEITy, February 11, 1933. 
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She has made a panorama of a devoted company 
of hard-working upholders of a special brand 
of scholarship. Their loyalty to themselves and 
their subject is more than ever in the public eye. 

It is surprising how sedulously the committees 
in charge of telling us what the aims of foreign 
language should be avoid saying that enjoyment 
is an important objective. A stack of new texts 
delights the eye. You do not get very far into 
any without discovering that the compilers are 


determined that you shall have a good time. 


GERMAN 


The authors of “A Second German Book’’?° 
seatter, even among the exercises for straighten- 
ing grammar, a wealth of fascinating pictures 
of German town-and-country life, sports, quaint 
Read- 


ing ability and human interest are the confessed 


old engravings and modern pretty girls. 
aims of the authors. Ease and enjoyment are 
Easy reading keeps the pupil 

Curiosity will urge towards 
enough work to understand the stories. Adher- 
ing to this prineiple, Messrs. Betz and Holz- 


not synonymous. 


in the baby class. 


warth, long experienced in teaching huge classes 
of adolescents, have hit the bull’s-eye beauti- 
fully. 

SPANISH 


Pittaro and Green*! accept the recommenda- 
tions of the Modern Foreign Language Study 
and make reading ability and cultural informa- 
tion their guiding stars. Interesting and easy 
reading selections lure to the higher and brighter 
field, with a fine array of thought-provoking 
creative projects. The lecturas culturales are 
twenty in number, concerned with the geogra- 
phy, industry, art, literature and eminent lead- 
ers of Spain. Silent reading is pushed. It 
must have plenty of material at a given level 
unobstructed by too many grammatical hurdles. 
The exercises in matching synonyms and an- 
tonyms, derivatives, Spanish-English cognates, 
are used to secure high comprehensibility. Fre- 


20 Frederick Betz, Charles Holzwarth, ‘‘A Sec- 
ond German Book.’’ 
492 pp. $1.60. 

21 John M. Pittaro, Alexander Green, ‘‘ Progres- 
sive Spanish.’’ D.C. Heath and Company, Boston. 
554 pp. $1.72. 


American Book Company. 
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quent dictation is employed to develop reading 
without translation. All through the book is the 
recognition of a common stupidity of language 
teaching, the habit of clogging progress by a 
load of grammatical aids in which the imple- 
ments get more attention than the product. The 
grammar is here in abundance but stored neatly 
in the tool-rack to be used when wanted. The 
pictures are alluring. 


LATIN 


Professors Carr and Hadzsits®? write their 
beginning Latin book in that spirit. Beginning 
with picturae, sellae, tabulae, mensae, et ceterae, 
pictured, written and spoken, they arrive, by 
dialogues, anecdotes, poems, songs, music and 
games, to extracts adapted from the classic 
authors. 

A committee of Latin teachers in Baltimore,?* 
after eight years of experimenting with seventh- 
grade pupils in the junior high school, have 
pooled their experience in a bright text of pic- 
tures, talk, reading and general facts of lan- 
guage abounding in easy stories and furnishing 
varied information on Roman life and letters. 

The Chicago University Latin booklets®* are 
illustrated with special drawings. The books 
are based on the dictum, “you learn to read by 
reading.” They use, early and often, words that 
occur most frequently in Latin literature. The 
primer uses a combination of pictures and short 
sentences in accordance with the universal prac- 
tise in teaching the mother tongue. Forty chap- 
ters bring the beginner to reading lessons a page 
in length. Topics for composition, lessons in 
dictation, assorted vocabularies follow. “Cor- 
nelia” is the story of the adventures of a little 
American girl. “Carolus et Maria” tells in 
Latin the doings of every-day Charles and Mary 
and their friends. 

22 Wilbert Lester Carr, George Depue Hadzsits, 


‘“The Living Language.’’ D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston. 404 pp. $1.36. 


23Mary T. Brennan, chairman, ‘‘ Exploring 
Latin.’’ American Book Company, New York. 
190 pp. 80 cents. 


24 Mima Maxey, Marjorie J. Fay, ‘‘New Latin 
Primer,’’ 138 pp., 90 cents; Mima Maxey, ‘‘Cor- 
nelia,’’ 78 pp., 70 cents; Marjorie J. Fay, ‘‘Caro- 
lus et Maria,’’ 98 pp., 70 cents. University of 
Chicago Press. 
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MAKING HISTORY HUM 


Reviewers hailed “Arundel” and “Lively 
Lady,” the first a historical novel of Arnold’s 
expedition against Quebec, the other a gallant 
seq adventure in the War of 1812, as etter 
stories and better histories than any American 
work in this line. Vigor, simplicity, humor, 
stirring adventure, courage, tragedy, comedy 
and genius they found abundant. You will 
agree with them when you read this author’s 
latest story of Burgoyne’s expedition.?° 

In it there is small nourishment of the cher- 
ished romantie fallacy that courage and ability 
bring greater recognition than mediocrity and 
bluster, that virtue always triumphs and that 
cowards surely get fit punishment. Peter Mer- 
rill, shipbuilder, sea captain, soldier scout, of 
Arundel, Maine, tells of the genius, daring, skill 
and devotion of Benedict Arnold and the indig- 
nities put upon him by Old Woman Gates and 
the ninecompoops in Congress, how in spite of 
jealousies and slanders he saved the nation from 
disseverment by Burgoyne and Howe, and pre- 
served the Union. 

You will love roaring Cap Hubb and old Doe 
Means. Doe “seratehed” all the recruits with 
vaecine. In ten days young Nathaniel said he 
was sick. “You ain’t sick,” said Doe, “you’re 
seairt.” 

The others insisted that Doe should give him a 
puke as all the real doctors do. 

“No reason, no reason at all!” shouts Doe. 
“Every doctor sets up a smallpox hospital and 
pukes everybody. Why is that? So’s his 
patients’ll think they’re sick. How’s a doetor 
going to make a living if his patients don’t think 
they’re sick? The trouble with a puke is it 
makes you feel sicker’n you are. What I say 
is if you don’t feel sick you ain’t sick.” 

When the whole troop began to feel the work- 
ings of the inoculation they howled for food. 
But Doe gave them only a cup of warm milk 
now and then, with maybe a pinch of Digby’s 
sympathetic powder. 

“When a dog’s sick,” he said, “he crawls 
under the barn, don’t he? He don’t fill himself 
with all sorts of gurry guaranteed to rip his 


25 Kenneth Roberts, ‘‘Rabble in Arms.’’ Dou- 
bleday Doran and Company, Garden City, New 
York. 870 pp. $2.50. 
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insides to pieces. He lays there and sleeps and 
don’t eat nothing. If you was sick that’s the 
kind of medicine I’d give you, too—let you sleep 
and give you nothing to eat.” 

“If doctors ain’t no good,” protested Cap 
Hubb, “what you want to carry that doctor book 
around with you for?” 

“So’s to see what the best doctors recommend 
and then do different,” said Doe promptly. 

All through the campaign this bonesetter and 
bullet-prober kept his men aware that “there 
ain’t nothing ails you unless you think there is.” 

He made decoctions of the common white 
mullein for fluxes of the belly, for cramps and 
convulsions, for toothache and piles, for obstrue- 
tions of the bladder, for inflammation of the 
throat, for wounds in the flesh, for various aches 
and pains. 

“Does it eure all these things?” asked Peter 
Merrill. 

“T guess mebbe,” said Doe placidly, “if you 
think it will. There ain’t nothing that does you 
much good unless you think it does.” 

Captured by the Indians, his skill brings Doe 
the honor of initiation into the Midewiwin, the 
grand order of Medicine Men recognized by all 
the tribes. 

“T don’t know about this,’ said Doe. “It 
might make you a regular doctor and then you’d 
have the ethics. That’s ticklish business. If one 
doctor sees another purging a patient to death 
he can’t say nothing; ethics says you mustn’t. 
No, I don’t want to be a regular doctor, for 
ethies makes you do all the fool things the others 
do.” 

If you ean bear to be shaken in your cher- 
ished myths, this book will do it for you. 
“Wolfe should have been court-martialed for 
putting his troops where he did. Montealm 
should have been court-martialed for abandon- 
ing an impregnable fortress to fight in an open 
field.” 

“People believe anything bad about a big man 
—anything that shows he hasn’t behaved him- 
self with a woman, or money, or rum. There 
ain’t one man in a thousand who won’t talk 
himself black in the face about things he knows 
nothing of. Nine times out of ten the worst in 
the lot are folks who think they’re educated.” 

From the sprightly talk of the actors in these 
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re of those 
* bounties 


running back home, political ineapables 


ipplanting real commanders, jealous plotters 
wall Washington, Schuyler and Arnold, a 
vhiffling Congress knowing nothing of war, or 
men mussil » everything. 

This book chool libra will be soon 
worn ou It vut much vitality into your 


BOY AND GIRL STORY 

A LIVELY you would 
like to spend a summer with is published by the 
Viking Press.*' work and 
play, unemployment, dramaties, school, woods, 
jolly American boy 


tory ol chiuidren whom 


It has adventures of 


streams, quaint folks and a ; 
with a boy’s instinct for building. It is a hearty 
book for youngsters of the junior and senior 


hich school age. 


WOBBLY COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
ONE of the jolliest books that has come to this 


reviewery in a long time is that in which Pro- 


fessor Nichols,2*7 of the Harvard Graduate 
School, plies hammer and tongs upon high- 
school commercial education tradition. What 


makes you think, he asks, that your commercial 
course, framed in the armehair, used as a dump 
for children failing in academic subjects, losing 
its boys, and now almost entirely a girls’ course, 
Isn’t it rather 
many 


does anything but waste time? 

a confidence game to encourage so 
youngsters to look forward to office work with- 
out your taking stock of the blind alleys in it? 
The verdict that “they are not college material” 
has kept many boys and girls out of the aca- 


demic classes. It is time in the interest of the 


economy of human hopes and successes that you 


your business 


should decide whether or not 
pupils are “commercial material.” 

Most of your commercial students are girls. 
They are trained for one thing, but according 
to research they are employed for something 
quite different. A changing economic order and 


for business 


The 


a static form of school education 

26 Lincoln Fay Robinson, ‘‘ Jack’s House.’’ 
Viking Press, New York. 258 pp. $2.00. 

Frederick C. Nichols, ‘‘Commercial Education 

»? PD. Appleton-Century Com- 
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in the High School. 


pany, New York. 513 pp. 
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have combined to eliminate the boys from your 
They 


preparatory course and as soon as they gradu- 


classes. elect the college 


commercial 


ate from it seek commercial employment. 
Worse yet, employers prefer them over the boys 
that have taken the commercial studies. 

There will be about fourteen million people 
1935. Half 


As early 


receiving vocational education by 
of them will be 
as 1928 there were a million pupils definitely 
business. The 


The grip of tradition on 


commercial students. 
preparing for increase of the 
number is appalling. 
academic teaching is deadly, but it is more per- 
sistent in the commercial courses. 

For many years the high-school managers 
treasured the solacing belief that the dropping 
out of students was due to economic conditions 
at home. Many still eling to this fallacy. In- 
disputable proof is available, showing that only 

to this 
with its 


cent. of withdrawals are due 
cause. The 


promise of better clothes, more freedom, more 


15 per 
lure of wage-earning, 
“good times,” is the greatest force taking young 
people out of school. 

You should test your students in those quali- 
Those 


who have them should be given a new course 


ties on which business suecess depends. 


made especially for the business of to-day. A 
commission of business men, of heads of schools 
maintained by large business concerns for train- 
ing their own workers, of the most advanced 
educators, could map out a course for the new 
deal and watch its operation. For the other 
children you can give a general business course 
such as you now use as a retreat from academic 
difficulties. 

Professor Nichols’ book is mostly constructive 
after he has distinetly diagnosed the failures of 
the present scheme. He has been a keen student 
of vocational education for twenty-five years. 
Always he has been an apostle of the truth that 
better follow better teaching. 
His advocacy of changes and reforms have been 
backed, as in this volume, by facts and figures. 

His present book, in these days of educational 
eriticism from without, is indispensable to the 
high-school principal and to the commercial 


business must 


teacher, for it shows where the defenses are 
weakest and how the whole line can be made 


invulnerable. 











